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FLOWERS SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


327 WEST MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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The STAGE CURTAIN shown here installed by this COMPANY in the LAKE- 
SIDE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, HENRICO COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


COMPLETE Stage and Auditorium Equipment including Front Curtain, Val- 
ance, Cyclorama, Window Drapes, Auditorium Chairs and Folding 


Chairs Available for PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


YOUR SCHOOL DESERVES THE BEST 


Call or Write the Flowers School Equipment Company immedi- 


ately for the FINEST SERVICE ANYWHERE. 





PHONE 7-4035 
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Fairfax County 
is the first 


Virginia County Just / 


to adopt 


Sanguage 
for 
Daily Use 4 2<uson and Miller 


A logical, clear-cut organization pro- 
vides for simple, direct teaching. 














Full coverage of skills and attainable, 

Wi Rp 2, purposeful goals assure success and 
orld oak ower in speaking and writing. 
Company P P & ng 

The series that answers the child’s 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5 e NEW YORK why in language. 
Cc. G. BAILEY, BOX 170 e RICHMOND 














FAMOUS STORY SERIES 


The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
The Story of Lemuel Gulliver and Lilliput Land 
The Story of Treasure Island 
The Story of The Three Musketeers 


FraNK L. BEALS — BERNADINE BAILEY 


This series makes available to readers of varying degrees of ability these 
masterpieces which heretofore lacked appeal to a large number of pupils 
with limited reading ability and small reading vocabulary. 


They have been changed from first to third person. The adapters have 
taken into consideration the recent evidence that sentence structure, 
length of sentence, and personal references are of equal importance with 
vocabulary in obtaining readability. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN AND COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street 







Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Sugar Loaf watches as Brazilians accept the invitation 


“Beba Coca-Cola” 


On the beach at Rio, in the 
shadow of famous Sugar Loaf 
Mountain, Coca-Cola is part of 
the Brazilian scene—just as it is 
part of the scene wherever people 
gather in the U. S. A. Around the 
world, Coca-Cola is wholesome 
refreshment . . . welcome refresh- 
ment. It brings the friendliness of 
the States to good neighbors 
everywhere . .. is the favorite of 
all who play refreshed or work 
refreshed. 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Continental Trailways’ Tours are 
literally “thrift-tailored” to fit the 
average vacation budget. In fact, most 
folks find that the economy of 
Continental Trailways leaves them 
more money for wardrobe, sou- 

venirs and fun. Mail the 

coupon today! You'll receive com- 
plete travel information, designed 


especially for you ... and your Vacation! 


ad ae 
Tour _Department ) 


Continental Trailways 

315 Continental Ave. 

Dallas 2, Texas 

Gentlemen: | am interested in a Vacation Trip from 





dinaicanchlataiel - : ; 
Town "State Tow State 
Please plan my trip to include "Hotels, Sight Seeing 
rips, etc. [[) Just quote the fare and prepare sug- 
gested itinerary for me. 











[his Jeachev 1s HER OWN SET OF THE NEW 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


— She has more leisure time now, 
and still prepares her lessons effi- 
ciently. With her own set of the 
completely new, $2,000,000 woRLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA at hand, she’s 
found her teaching load lighter. For 
in the new World Book are the an- 
swers to the thousand and one ques- 
tions children ask her all day. Inthe 
World Book are suggestions for re- 
lated reading and study projects to 


amplify classroom lessons. And 
World Book is kept up to date! 

Today, teachers have never been 
busier or schools more crowded. 
Yet the new World Book is even 
more helpful —in school, home and 
library —than ever before in its 30- 
year history. Not merely a revi- 
sion, it is completely new, from 
cover to cover. Includes all the 
up-to-date material teachers expect 


from the World Book — covers all 
important fields of knowledge thor- 
oughly and authoritatively. Thou- 
sands of illustrations! 

In the classroom or at home, you'll 
find the new World Book an invalu- 
able aid to your work. See it today! 
Write for free booklet giving actual 
pages and pictures. The World 
Book Encyclopedia, Dept. ST-449, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


Earn Your 
Own Set 


plus EXTRA INCOME 
by selling the World 
Book in your spare 
time. Dignified, prof- 
itable. employment 
if you qualify. Free 
training, no invest- 
ment required. Write 
Mr. W. Morrison, 
Manager, WORLD 
BOOK, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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They’ve Got Their Hands In a Mountain’s Heart 


The black blocks these men 
are moving represent thousands 
of tons of coal—and they're lay- 
ing out the machinery that will 
move it from the heart of a 
mountain. Today’s mines are 
planned for years ahead by 
mining engineers like these. 
Through advanced geological 
surveys, they engineer around 
“faults” in coal seam formation, 
plan transport, ventilation and 
pumping systems, design en- 
tries and haulage ways. In short, 
they're the designers of Amer- 
ica’s modern coal producing 
“factories” —whole cities, under- 
ground. 
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Want to know more fascinating facts about coal? 
There are so many of them, you'll enjoy adding to 
your knowledge. To help your classes learn them 
easily, we've prepared an interesting booklet, Per- 
tinent Facts About Coal. Mail the coupon today for 
your free copies. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. V 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me_ free copies of 
PERTINENT Facts ABout CoAL. 














(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Street 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION : 
Wasuincton 5, D. C. City Zone State 





Name of School 
BITUMINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Just adopted by VIRGINIA — 


ATWOOD-THOMAS Geographies by pg the 
Visits in Other Lands (Grade 4) $1.20 
American Nations (Grade 5) 1.83 

(With Virginia Supp!ement bound separately) 
Nations Overseas (Grade 6) 1.68 
United States in the Western World (Grade 7) 1.80 


TANNER-CHEEVER: English for Every Use 
(High-School English Composition ) 
Book One 
Book Two 
Book Three 
Book Four : 


SMITH-MUZZEY-LLOYD: World History 
O’BRIEN-LAFRANCE: French Books 


First-Year French 
Second-Year French —__ 


GINN AND COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 











Adopted for Optional Basal Use in Virginia 


The American Life Histories 


A Complete Series, Grades 5-7 


Here is your opportunity to make history as real and 
live as any present day event. In the skillful hands 
of Merlin Ames and Odille Ousley, our nation’s bril- 
liant past becomes a dramatic and stimulating story. 
Then, too, these texts are so easy to read that even your 
poorer students read them with interest and under- 
standing. Let these books thrill your pupils with 
the great American story. 


THE AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES 
By Ames, Ousley, Ames, and Staples 
My Country, Grade 5 


AMERICA, HEIR OF YESTERDAY, Grade 6 
My America, Grade 7 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Represented in Virginia by 
J. W. Buanp, Alberta Juuian A. Kean, Richmond 
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Wanted: More Elementary Teachers 


E have entered an era in public education 
when at the very time the most acute need for 
teachers exists in the elementary grades, the number 
of individuals preparing to become elementary teach- 
ers is actually on the decrease. 
It is imperative that we continue to examine this 
disturbing situation so that we can plan intelligently 
toward its solution. 


slightly more than 100 new elementary teachers for 
each of the next four years will be available in Vir- 
ginia. As compared with the need, this is a mere 
drop in the bucket. 


Why the popularity of high school as compared 
with elementary teaching? 


1. For too long elementary teachers have been 

















Teacher Education Curricula Enrollment 
1947-48—1948-49 
Estimated Estimated 
June 1949 June 1949 
: | Graduates Graduates 
Elementary High School Total | Elementary High School 
College 1947-48 1948-49 1947-48 1948-49 1947-48 1948-49 | Curricula Curricula Total 
Farmville el 160 425 435 638 595 34 84 118 
Madison . 160 517 565 655 725 33 102 135 
SS gee ee 104 139 496 454 600 593 27 74 101 
University of Virginia. . 15 8 159 158 174 166 2 15 17 
William and Mary..... 21 21 118 134 139 155 9 62 71 
491 488 1715 1746 2206 2234 105 337 442 
ath 431 +28 














Three fewer individuals preparing to become ele- 
mentary teachers in 1948-49 than in 1947-48! 


In 1946-47, there were 424,779 children enrolled 
in Virginia's schools, grades 1-7; in 1954-55, U. S. 
Census estimates would indicate an elementary en- 
rollment of 606,443, an increase of 181,664 children 
—an increase of 42 per cent! 


In 1939-40 there were 870 students enrolled in 
the elementary teaching curricula in our teacher train- 
ing institutions: in 1948-49, there were 488 enrolled: 
a decrease of 43 per cent! 


In 1939-40, there were 2,277 enrolled in the 
high school teaching curricula; in 1948-49, 2,234 
were enrolled; a decrease of only 2 per cent! 


During the school session 1947-48, there were 
11,431 elementary teaching positions in Virginia 
as compared with 4,919 high school teaching posi- 
tions. 


Nearly four times as many students are preparing 
to become high school teachers as are preparing to be- 
come elementary teachers. Yet there are two and 
one-half times as many elementary as high school 
teaching positions. However, the need for elemen- 
tary teachers is more than two and one-half times 
as great because 88.8 per cent of the emergency 
certificates are held by elementary teachers. 


With only 488 students now enrolled in all four 
years of the college elementary teaching curricula, 
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paid less than high school teachers with the 
same training and experience. 


2. College graduates, with elementary training, 
have been assigned principally to small ele- 
mentary schools which in the main are less 
livable, less adequately equipped, and less de- 
sirably located than highschools. It is sig- 
nificant to note that of the 2,853 sub-standard 
certificates, 39 per cent are held by teachers 
in one-room schools. 


3. The existence of an indefensible hierarchy in 
teaching. The graduate school faculty con- 
siders itself more prestiguous than the under- 
graduate faculty; college teaching has more 
status than public school teaching; the high 
school faculty too often feels itself engaged 
in a ‘higher type’’ of teaching than the ele- 
mentary faculty. 


4. The attitude of the public. Some lay people 
regard elementary teaching as requiring less 
competence and less training than high school 
teaching. 


5. The difference in the kind of job required. 
The high school teacher usually is a specialist; 
for example, he teaches, say, mathematics or 
English. He can narrow down his teaching 
to his favorite field of knowledge. The ele- 
mentary teacher must teach all subjects, a cer- 
tain amount of music and art included. He must 
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teach children to an extent not required in 


high schools. And oftentimes, while more 
rewarding, it is more difficult to teach chil- 
dren than it is to teach subjects. 


6. The attitude of teachers. Both college and high 
school teachers too often have the tendency 
to guide promising students into high school 
rather than into elementary teaching. 


What can be done to‘ make elementary teachers 
moge plentiful? 


1. We are reaping the results of our past failure 
to have a single salary schedule for elementary 
and high school teachers. The single salary schedule 
is an important step toward recognizing the value 
of elementary school service. It makes it possible 
to place teachers in the grades where they can do 
the most effective work. It does away with the old 
situation whereby an elementary teacher who was 
both competent and ambitious had to seek promo- 
tion by preparing for high school teaching. It tends 
to improve morale by unifying teachers into a single 
professional group, with elementary and high school 
teachers working on a common footing, rather than 
in stratified classes. 


Most school divisions in Virginia now have a 
single salary schedule. The trouble is that this fact 
is not generally known. In those school divisions 
where there is no definite single salary schedule, such 
a schedule should be set up and salary facts made 
known to lay people and school people alike. The 
facts must be placed before all students, who are 
either prospective teachers or who are actually pre- 
paring to teach. ‘These individuals must be given 
accurate information concerning current salaries. The 
chief reason given by many who shun elementary 
teaching in favor of high school teaching is the differ- 
ence in salary. 


It is true that the average salary of Virginia high 
school teachers for 1947-48 was $500 higher than 
the average salary of elementary teachers. But it is 
also true that in the majority of school divisions the 
beginning teacher with a degree receives the same 
salary as a high school teacher with a degree. “The 
difference in the average salary is due to the fact 
that only 50 per cent of our elementary teachers 
have degrees and 88.8 per cent of our emergency teach- 
ers are in the elementary grades. 


Guidance directors in some high schools and 
teacher training institutions have informed candidates 
for teaching of these facts, but in far too many schools 
and colleges the students just do not know what 
the situation is. 


2. Obsolete, unattractive, unlivable school build- 
ings must be got rid of. In 1944, Governor Darden 
asked the Virginia State Planning Board to make a 
study of one and two-room schools in Virginia— 
of which there are now 1,835—to recommend a 
plan whereby they might be consolidated. ‘The 
Board recommended at that time the retention of 
only nine one-teacher and forty two-teacher schools. 


3. There is still abroad the notion that elementary 
10 





teaching requires less training than high school teach- 
ing and, therefore, must not be considered of equal 
importance. While this was once true in Virginia, 
now, new teachers, elementary and high school alike, 
in.order to be regularly certificated, must be college 
graduates. These facts should be given greater at- 
tention, if we are to break down the feeling that 
elementary teaching is considered less important than 
high school teaching. 


4. Obviously, because the supply of high school 
teachers, particularly in certain subject matter fields, 
is exceeding demand, many who are trained for 
high school teaching must be retrained for elemen- 
tary work. This can be accomplished through sum- 
mer session programs. 


5. There must be intensified teacher recruitment in 
our public schools. Since teacher preparation, like 
any other education, is a life-time process, the earlier 
it is started, the better. It is the responsibility of 
the public school to provide the opportunity for 
every child, through carefully planned experiences, 
to find out what teaching is like, and to find out 
whether he possesses the physical, mental, and emo- 
tional qualifications requisite for success. If so, it 
then becomes the responsibility of the school to ac- 
quaint him with opportunities in teaching, assist 
him in the selection of a college, and, if need be, in 
the procurement of a scholarship. 


As a part of their pre-college education, future 
teachers should undoubtedly have experience in as- 
sisting pupils in the lower grades, serving in prin- 
cipal’s offices and in libraries, assisting in laboratories, 
arranging assembly programs, doing occasional sub- 
stitute teaching, organizing and directing plays and 
games for small children, studying the lives of great 
teachers, examining opportunities in teaching, visit- 
ing teachers’ colleges, and the like. 


Too many administrators perhaps expect miracles 
of the teachers’ colleges. If inferior candidates for 
teaching are allowed to drift into teacher education 
simply for want of a strong desire to follow some 
other profession, certainly the college cannot be ex- 
pected to turn out superior teachers. Teacher, edu- 
cation does not begin with the matriculation in a 
college or end with the conferring of a degree. The 
responsibility for recruitment and selection must be 
shared by all members of the profession. 


Responsibility for recruitment does not end here. 
Lay people, school boards, members of boards of su- 
pervisors, town and city councils, State legislators, 
and the Governor of the State—all have a great 
responsibility, too. An equitable salary schedule, 
the elimination of the slum areas of school buildings, 
the provision of adequate tools with which to work, 
the lifting of professional prestige—can only be se- 
cured through their understanding and support. 


Together we must secure sufficient and capable 
elementary teachers for the important work of pro- 
viding the boys and girls of Virginia with a founda- 
tion of future educational progress. It is a co-op- 
erative responsibility. 
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Understanding the Teacher— 


A Need for Administering a Guidance Service for Teachers 


UNDREDS of thousands of 
pages have been written and 
are being written on the need for 
guidance in our schools and col- 
leges. Remarkable progress has 
been made in student guidance, 
especially since 1930. Textbooks 
describe elaborate programs em- 
ployed by various schools and col- 
leges throughout the country, and 
we never cease hearing about the 
accomplishments of adequate guid- 
ance. The writer acknowledges 
the strong need for guidance, and 
is an ardent proponent of the 
guidance movement, but feels that 
a great danger is materializing, one 
that may render the whole concept 
of guidance invalid. The malad- 
justed student's problems are be- 
ing seriously considered, but what 
of the maladjusted teacher? 
According to Gertrude Driscoll, 
assistant professor of education at 
Columbia University, ‘‘teachers 
form the backbone of any educa- 
tional program which sets as its 
goal the physical and mental health 
of children.’’ She further points 
out that some teachers working 
under the most unfortunate lim- 
itations have succeeded in creating 
an emotional environment condu- 
cive to growth, while other teach- 
ers supplied with the most favor- 
able conditions have created de- 


by LEONARD X. MAGNIFICO 


structive patterns of behavior. 
Raymond Harris writes that stu- 
dents tend to pattern their beha- 
vior after the example set by their 
teachers. It is not only, he says, 
that they are prone to imitate the 
teacher’s physical mannerisms, but 


issue in one class and a- group 
problem in another.’’ It seems, 
therefore, that the cause of many 
of the student’s personality prob- 
lems originate in the teacher, and 
it is the teacher’s guidance that ac- 
tually should be the primary issue. 





Condensed from a paper 
by Dr. Magnifico, this ar- 
ticle points out the need for 
a guidance service for teach- 
ers. Other pertinent aspects 
of the subject are covered 
by the complete paper. 

Dr. Magnifico is Associate 
Professor of Educational 
Psychology and Mental 
Health, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, 
Richmond. He has been a 
teacher in several Virginia 
schools. 
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“even more important are the psy- 
chological factors which govern 
emotional behavior, for these too 
are copied by the students. .. How 
significant it is that students shriek 
back at the teacher who shrieks: at 
them, that they fidget with the 
teacher in one class and work 
quietly in another, that every so- 
cial question becomes a personal 


Administrators Can Help 

. Unless administrators, guidance 
coordinators, and research workers 
become less negative and more 
positive in their dealings with 
teachers, we may envision a cha- 
otic era in the history of American 
schools. We cannot take thou- 
sands of teachers—teachers for the 
most part trained in traditional 





A SECTION OF CONSULTATION ROOM AT SUFFOLK 
HIGH SCHOOL 


This charmingly furnished room is a definite part of the over-all guidance 
program at Suffolk where materials, pamphlets, bulletins, and references 
are available for the various services in guidance and where a counselor 
is available all periods of the school day for private conferences with pupils 
or small groups. 

Mrs. Blanche Taylor, Chairman of the Vocational Guidance Committee 
at Suffolk High School, is conferring with Frances Howell concerning results 
of the Kuder Vocational Tests while Tommy Hines and Nancy Lawrence 
are checking with references concerning the problem. The room is furnished 
with appropriate chairs, sofas, rugs, and pictures, to create an atmosphere 
of good taste and informality. In one corner of the room are filing cabinets, 
display shelves and typewriter. 
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methods—and expect them to un- 
derstand the whole child, while 
no one is interested in understand- 
ing the whole teacher. Despite 
efforts to discover the needs of 
teachers, it is tragic to note that in 
the evolution of the whole gui- 
dance movement the personal, so- 
cial, educational, and vocational 
problems of the teacher have been 
disregarded almost entirely. If 
guidance is to be the work of every 
teacher in school, and if we really 
expect every teacher to participate 
successfully, then it is imperative 
that the teacher himself be a 
wholesome personality, or his 
counselling will do the student far 
more harm than good. 


It is not enough for adminis- 
trators to suggest more reading or 
more professional courses in edu- 
cational guidance, or to discuss 
lengthy reports—reports that are 
usually a regurgitation of educa- 
tional textbooks and periodicals— 
on guidance, in faculty meetings. 
Di Michael made a study on teach- 
ers’ attitudes after a professional 
course in guidance had been given 
them. They learned some abstract 
facts about guidance and little or 
nothing more. That they did not 
tend to apply these facts is evident 
in Di Michael’s statement that the 
course in educational guidance 
“did not change to any note- 
worthy extent the attitudes of ex- 
perienced teachers toward fifty be- 
havior problems which are com- 
monly found in the classroom.” 


Teachers have problems like 
any other individuals, and it is 
somewhat reassuring that educa- 
tors are gradually becoming aware 
that the teacher’s problems are as 
significant as those of the student's. 
We do not assume that if a man is 
a physician and assists others to be- 
come well, he himself will always 
be well and never have need for a 
physician. Guidance is a contin- 
uous process, and all of us, no 
matter how wholesome our per- 
sonalities, will encounter problems 
in this game of life from the cradle 
to the grave. We know too that 
a problem involves frustration, 
since a problem never results un- 
less one has a goal and is blocked 
by ignorance, lack of information, 
or fear of not making the right 
decision. 
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Sound Personnel Service 


Whatever causes the teacher's 
bad mental health, a sound per- 
sonnel service for them will tend 
to result in happy teachers and 
pupils. ‘The teacher should have, 
as Paul Witty says, ‘‘the kind of 
personality which youth will find 
sufficiently attractive to emulate— 
not to reject or avoid. The effec- 
tive teacher is a person whose com- 
panionship, counsel, and advice 
are sought. Far too many teach- 
ers consciously hold an ideal of 
self in which deprivation, denial, 
and abstinence are powerful ele- 
ments. In some cases, this ideal 
results in a denial of many normal 
appetites and satisfactions. Such 
a personality tends to alienate chil- 
dren and young people.”’ 


It is not necessary to dwell on 
the shortcomings of teachers, but 
we do want to bear in mind that 
the statement “‘behavior is caused”’ 
applies to teachers as well as pu- 
pils. We should take a tip from 
those industries that enjoy pleas- 
ant job relations. Such industries 
have a personnel service with a 
scope ranging from the lowliest 
worker to the highest supervisor. 
Almost the same principles can be 
applied in school work. During 
the last war, the War Manpower 
Commission had a bureau entitled 
‘Job Relations Training’’ which 
admonished its supervisors to keep 
four basic principles in mind to 
insure good relationships: 

1. Let each worker know how 
he is getting along. Figure 
out what you expect of him. 
Point out ways to improve. 

. Give credit when due. Look 

for extra or unusual per- 
formance. Tell him while 
“it’s hot.” 
Tell people in advance about 
changes that will affect them. 
Tell them why, if posible. 
Get them to accept the 
change. 


Make best use of each per- 
son’s ability. Look for abil- 

ity not now being used. 
Never stand in a man’s way. 

The writer is not suggesting 
that administrators and guidance 
coordinators should demand the 
establishment of another bureau in 
Washington to inaugurate a train- 
ing program for school adminis- 
trators. We do suggest, however, 


that conference-laboratories be es- 
tablished in bona fide graduate 
schools, staffed by men and wom- 
en who are sympathetic to the con- 
cept of better human relations in 
the school. These men and wom- 
en would serve as guidance coun- 
selors to the administrators and 
coordinators, not only while they 
are attending the workshop, but 
throughout the school year. Thus 
administrators would experience 
functional guidance, for they and 
guidance coordinators would as- 
semble at such workshops and 
consider this all-important prob- 
lem. 

In addition to conference-lab- 
oratories, much work can be done 
in this field by extensive reading, 
although we would like to stress 
the fact that no amount of ‘‘self- 
help’ can equal the assistance that 
can be rendered by a fully equipped 
and competently staffed guidance 
bureau. But many helpful texts 
for both teachers and administra- 
tors are beginning to appear in in- 
creasingly greater numbers; such 
books are using the positive ap- 
proach in showing the importance 
of human relations. Among these 
is Norman Fenton’s Mental Hy- 
giene in School Practice; his chap- 
ter on “Human Relations and 
School Morale’’ is especially val- 
uable in considering the teacher's 
problems and his attitude toward 
their adjustment. Fenton feels 
that guiding the teacher will be as 
valuable to the administrator as 
guiding the student is to the 
teacher, for both teacher and su- 
pervisor, in helping others, might 
learn to help themselves. 

Of course, even were guidance 
bureaus to be established, there 
would be the problem of getting 
the teacher and the administrator 
to face his own inadequacies and 
seek assistance, for no help can 
readily be given to a person who 
refuses to acknowledge that he is 
in need of it. 


Well-adjusted People 


If this guidance problem were 
merely one affecting a single group 
of professional people, the teach- 
ers, even then it would need a 
speedy solution, for teachers re- 
quire happy, well-adjusted lives as 
much as other people. However, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Newport News High School Band. 


Music-A Fundamental in the Twelve-Year 


School Program 


by LESTER S. BUCHER 
State Supervisor ef Music 


Virginia State Department of Education 


ANY of us have enjoyed the 

privilege of attending district 
or State music festivals and 
clinics and of hearing the inspiring 
musical performance of large num- 
bers of school children. We have 
marveled at the musical achieve- 
ments demonstrated there, and we 
have seen in these achievements 
some of the evidences of the educa- 
tional advantages of music and of 
the great force which music wields 
in the total living patterns of chil- 
dren. These festivals include not 
only high school students, but 
often elementary school children 
who are performining a mature 
music with a grasp and under- 
standing which would not long 
ago have been thought to be far 
in advance of their years. These 
people are enjoying what they are 
doing, and they are laying the 
foundation for a whole lifetime of 
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pleasureable and satisfying music 
activity. 

Such an accomplishment is in- 
deed entitled to commendation— 
on the part of both teachers and 
children. In the comparatively 
few years of active existence, school 
music groups have in achievment 
quite exceeded the most optimistic 
expectations. The quality of 
music performed and the caliber 
of performance have grown im- 
measurably. Music has found its 
way into the lives and hearts of 
people in many and diverse places, 
and it is firmly established as one 
of the essentials in a changing and 
evolving curriculum. It has jus- 
tified itself in the minds of educa- 
tors and patrons, and the large 
numbers of students participating, 
their splendid accomplishments, 
and the evident inherent values of 
music have not been the least of 


the reasons for such justification. 
These groups, plus the equip- 
ment used in public presentation— 
uniforms, vestments, matched in- 
struments, and many other items 
—are often given greatest empha- 
sis and displayed as evidence of a 
superior music program. ‘This is 
to an extent a quite logical and 
acceptable position. Surely we 
would not have a really adequate 
music program without excellence 
in performance. We may, how- 
ever, feel some lack of conviction 
that this is our primary aim, the 
objective which we deem most im- 
portant. We begin to question 
whether other pupils, the very 
large majority, can find satisfaction 
in the vicarious experience of the 
superior musical performance of 
their fellows or whether they too, 
as individuals, should be having 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Building Toward Permanent Learning Through an 


Audio-Visual Program in Norfolk County Schools 


T= Norfolk County Audio- 
visual Center dates back to 
1943 when a small film library 
was established. The State appro- 
priation in 1944 combined with a 
generous supplement from county 
funds made it possible to expand 
and establish ‘a materials center 
which now serves 600 teachers in 
40 widely scattered schools. 

The objective of the Norfolk 
County Teaching Aids Library is 
to provide teachers with any type 
of teaching materials which they 
cannot reasonably be expected to 


by HUBERT J. DAVIS 


General Supervisor 


obtain for themselves. This ob- 
jective is based upon the belief that 
effective learning is the result of 
controlling the school environment 
so that it stimulates and guides the 
development of pupils. There are 
two possible ways of doing this. 
The most effective way is to take 
the pupils into the community for 
direct experience. This method is, 
for many purposes, limited in the 
modern school. Direct experience, 
however, can be effectively supple- 
mented and in some cases sup- 
planted by bringing into the class- 





room a variety of representations 
which are beyond the realm of first 
hand experience. 

An effort to supply Norfolk 
County schools with a variety of 
materials has made its audio-visual 
center more than a film library. 
Many types of materials, consisting 
of several hundred items, have been 
assembled. The library, however, 
attempts to do more than supply 
materials. It performs many func- 
tions in order to encourage a well 
balanced audio-visual program in 
each of the schools. 


“It looks like a museum and smells like a biology laboratory; but the set of rooms lined with ‘pickled’ frogs, books, 
films and phonograph records is the Norfolk County Teaching Aids Library, an imposing title for a fascinating 
place”, commented Elaine Waller, Rural Editorial Service Reporter, during a recent visit. 
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Assembles Materials 


Approximately one-half of the 
initial appropriation received from 
State funds was used to provide 
projection equipment, maps, 
globes, charts, filmstrips and other 
equipment for all schools. It was 
impractical to equip small schools 
with sound projectors, phono- 
graphs, and filmstrips; so enough 
of this type of equipment was 
placed in the central library to be 
loaned to the smaller schools as 
needed. Thus, each school, regard- 
less of its size, has access to the 
type of equipment it needs to use 
any of the materials offered by the 
Teaching Aids Library. 

The remainder of the funds 
from the State appropriations, sup- 
plemented by county funds, was 
used to purchase materials to be dis- 
tributed to the schools from the 
audio-visual center. Thus the li- 
brary is now able to offer teachers 
films, filmstrips, professional books, 
museum specimens, teaching kits, 
science kits, audio-visual supplies, 
special bulletins, flood lights, port- 
able public address systems, record- 
ing machines, live animals, records, 
slide units, models, special charts, 
micro-projectors, telescopes, and 
many other items which are too 
expensive, or are not used often 
enough to justify placing them in 
the schools on a permanent basis. 

A booking and delivery system 
have been developed which makes 
the materials easily available. Ma- 
terials are sent out by a delivery 
truck Monday early enough to 
reach the schools before noon. The 
truck picks up the materials on 
Friday afternoon and returns them 
to the library. Thus each item is 
in the school for four days use. 
Between Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening the librarians un- 
pack, check, inspect, and make nec- 
essary repairs. The orders for next 
week are then prepared to go out 
early Monday morning. The 
schools book materials by tele- 
phone, by mail, or by sending in 
orders on the delivery truck. 


Materials from Outside Sources 


The Teaching Aids Library 
helps schools to secure audio-visual 
materials from the State and re- 
gional libraries. It also secures ma- 
terials for use with special pro- 
grams, conferences, and study 
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A variety of materials has made the audio-visual center more than 
a film library. 


groups from other sources. 

The larger schools maintain 
their own filmstrip, slide and rec- 
ord libraries. The Teaching Aids 
Library assists them in the evalua- 
tion and selection of new materials. 
It also helps the schools to find 
and screen free and inexpensive 
reading materials. It has assem- 
bled several kits of free materials 
and bibliographies which are 
loaned to the schools. The libra- 
rians are thus able to examine and 
to evaluate the materials before 
placing them in the library. 


Trains Teachers 


At the beginning of each new 
school year the library conducts an 
in-service training program. Each 
teacher is given individual instruc- 
tion in the care and operation of 
the type of projection equipment 
she may have occasion to use in her 
school. This year, in addition to 
training teachers, a corps of stu- 
dents have been trained for each 
school. These pupils were required 
to pass an examination, for which 
they were awarded a projectionist 
certificate. The student projection- 
ists help the audio-visual repre- 
sentatives in their schools to train 
teachers, assist the teachers in set- 
ting up and operating the equip- 
ment. All teachers expect to pass 
the projectionists test and receive 


their certificates before the end of 
the first semester of school. 


Repair Service 


The library's repair and mainte- 
nance department is conducted by a 
competently trained mechanic. 
Equipment which needs repair is 
sent to the library by the delivery 
truck on Friday. It is repaired 
and ready to be sent back to the 
schools on Monday, unless major 
repairs are needed. In such cases, 
substitute equipment is sent to the 
school until repairs can be made. 
All of the audio-visual equipment 
is sent to the library for storage 
during the summer. It is over- 
hauled before it is returned to the 
school in the fall. 


Audio-visual Materials Integrated 

Teachers are given an opportu- 
nity to plan their work around the 
audio-visual materials to which 
they have access through work- 
shops, study groups, and faculty 
meetings. Every teacher in the 
county has witnessed one or more 
demonstrations of the proper use 
of audio-visual materials. Study 
groups have developed bulletins on 
the use of audio-visual materials 
which are used by the teachers. 
Some of these bulletins are: Teach- 
ers Guide and Catalog; The Use of 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Joseph E. Healy has been Superintendent of the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and Blind at Staunton since 1939. 











Beginning this same year, he served 


a two-year term as president of the Virginia Education Association (1939- 
1940). Since 1943 he has been a member of the Board of Trustees of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association and was elected as its chairman in 1946, which 


position he now holds. 


Gacts About 


The. Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind 


Staunton, Virginia 


by JOSEPH E. HEALY 


HE construction of the build- 

ings to be used for the purpose 
of educating the children of the 
State who suffer a loss of vision 
or of hearing was begun in the 
year of 1839. The school has, there- 
fore, served the Commonwealth of 
Virginia efficiently and honorably 
for a period of 110 years. During 
that time it is estimated that 3,600 
pupils have been enrolled in its two 
departments. Almost all of these 
pupils have been prepared to sup- 
port themselves after having com- 
pleted the course of study provided 
for them in this institution. The 
school undertakes to accomplish 
definite objectives— 
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Ist. Every pupil enrolled here 
is given an elementary education 
which is comparable with that pro- 
vided by the public schools of the 
State and he is carried as far as may 
be practicable into an accredited 
high school course. Some of our 
pupils graduate from this course 
with distinction and continue their 
studies in college. 

2nd. A child is taught to be as 
normal as possible in his thinking 
in regard to himself as well as in 
regard to the world around him. 
A serious effort is made to teach 
him to feel that he is a part of a 
cooperative social order and that by 
working with his fellows he will 








achieve greater happiness as well as 
being of greater assistance to those 
with whom he shares his life. 

3rd. A definite emphasis is 
placed upon the child’s physical 
development. The idea behind this 
philosophy is that with a strong 
body, self-confidence is developed 
which will stand the handicapped 
child in good stead as he faces the 
world alone. 

4th. The school endeavors to 
give the child the best medical care 
obtainable. By reason of this pro- 
gram some of our children have 
been restored to the point where 
it has been possible for them to 
return to the public schools and 
complete their education success- 
fully in the schools of their own 
communities. 

5th. Believing that the ultimate 
goal of all education is to prepare 
an individual to live a normal, 
wholesome, and happy life, every 
effort is made to give the children 
of the school a good moral and 
religious background—leaving it to 
the children to elect the church of 
their choice when they decide to 
accept church membership. 

With these objectives in mind 
the faculty and staff members of 
the school have been chosen and 
they diligently strive to provide the 
means whereby these aims may be 
achieved. 

The school accepts children 
whose vision or hearing is such 
that they cannot progress satisfac- 
torily in public schools. They may 
enter the school at six years of age 
and remain until they graduate, or 
have progressed as far, in the opin- 
ion of the officers of the school, as 
they are capable. 

The school would appreciate 
hearing from any teacher who has 
in her classes children who should 
be enrolled here and every effort 
will be made to follow up cases 
of this kind and have them brought 
here so that the public school teach- 
er may direct her full attention to 
the normal children of her class. 

The great need of the school at 
this time is for new buildings. Ap- 
propriations have been made by the 
General Assembly for this purpose. 
When they have been constructed 
it will be possible to care for every 
child in the State who is in need 
of the training provided by this 
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institution. In the meantime, as 
far as may be possible, the school 
will endeavor to assist the public 
schools in meeting the problem of 
caring for handicapped children. 


In the following article we have 
a description of work being done 
in physical education in the De- 
partment for the Blind. This work 
is the most recently developed pro- 


- forty years. 


gram in the school: In the Depart- 
ment for the Deaf our physical 
education work has been well or- 
ganized for a period of, at least, 
This article is pre- 
sented because it is unique and be- 
cause it may help the public to 
understand that children may be 
trained to lead reasonably normal 
lives in spite of their visual or hear- 
ing handicap. 


No Sight But They See 


by W. E. BURROWS 


Director of Physical Education, Department for the Blind of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 


ge HE visually handicapped boy 
has within him an acute aware- 
ness that his lack of sight or pos- 
session of seriously impaired vision 
sets upon his life certain limita- 
tions. Fortunately, his reaction to 
his mishap is usually a healthy 
one. He does not seek sympathy 
as a solution, but wants to know 
what can be done about his plight. 
Fully realizing that he can never 
enjcy many of the things in life 
taken for granted by boys gifted 
with normal vision, he strives ever 
in good spirit to salvage what he 
can—in short, to see through ave- 
nues other than those of the eyes. 
He experiences a burning desire to 
engage in the same activities as his 
sighted friends of similar age, so 
the question which he so fervently 
seeks to have answered is whether 
there are effective ways and means 
of lessening the gap of difference 
existing between him and the boy 
who enjoys the ability to see. 
Concern is not a strong enough 
term to express the feelings of any 
teacher regarding the instruction of 
a handicapped pupil. Many are the 
obstacles such a child must over- 
come. The person without sight 
must live in a seeing world. He is 
measured and judged according to 
how well he can approach the 
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standards set up by sighted people. 
If he is to be happy, he must be 
accepted by a seeing society first. 
This means that he must partici- 
pate equally in the things that go 
to make up the existence of the 
group of people with whom he 
finds himself associated. Thus, one 
of the first principles to be under- 
stood and put into practice by the 
school staff is to see that the blind 
child has, as nearly as is possible, 
a normal childhood. He must ex- 
perience all the activities and 
wholesome thrills that will event- 
ually help him to develop into a 
well-rounded, stable adult. The in- 
tergrated departments of the school 
have ever before them just chat aim. 
A large, trained and experienced 
staff works the year round provid- 
ing methods and means by which 
the students in their care can be 
equipped mentally, socially, and 
physically on a near par with that 
which is an accepted fact for a 
normal child. 


Socks Unseen Ball 


The physical education depart- 
ment of the Virginia School for the 
Blind has found many ways by 
which the visually handicapped 
boy can grow up under circum- 
stances to those enjoyed by the boy 





who attends public school, perhaps 
in your class. He is taught all the 
physical skills, and takes part in 
most of the games and sports that 
bring to carefree boyhood unfor- 
getable joys and experiences. The 
thrill of socking a baseball is his 
in spite of the fact that he cannot 
see the ball as it is thrown by the 
pitcher. At a glance this may seem 
fantastic, but it is very possible 
when worked out between coach 
and student. The blind boy knows 
he is to swing his bat in a certain 
plane, for instance, at shoulder 
level. When the coach pitches the 
ball with good control and calls to 
the blind boy to swing his bat at the 
proper split second, and when the 
blind student responds instantly, 
the bat meets the ball. It is not 
uncommon in the physical educa- 
tion classes at V.S.D.B. to have a 
totally blind boy hit an average 
of ten out of fifteen pitched base- 
balls for long drives. 

Football also has reality for the 
blind boy. He quivers with joy as 
he plunges through the line for a 
five yard gain, carrying a football, 
forgetting the fact that he has never 
seen anything else but darkness in 
his life, as he lifts his knees high 
and carries two would-be tacklers 
with him. He passes into out- 
stretched hands the football from 
center position, gauging his dis- 
tance only through the voice of 
the caller of signals, who, for- 
tunately, may have partial vision. 


Sports Interest 


The blind boys at the Virginia 
School are intensely interested in 
baseball and football. Any day, 
many of them may be found with 
ears glued to their radios, listening 
to a baseball or football game as 
it comes over the air. Many of 
them have never had sight, so they 
have never played a sandlot game 
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of baseball or a pick-up game of 
football. The physical education 
department has brought them ave- 
nues to which they have thrilled 
pitching a strike or making a rush 
through center. They have a real 
mental picture and know exactly 
what it means when the announcer 
screams that some big leaguer has 
driven the ball out of the park. 
They also know exactly what has 
happened on Saturdays when they 
hear that some plunging fullback 
has carried the ball right through 
the middle for a long gain. The 
lack of vision does not deprive the 
boy of the ability to feel for the 
man who is tackled hard carrying 
the ball off left guard. Impairment 
or loss of vision has taken much 
from them, but in part, some of 
what is most dear to growing boys 
is theirs here at this school. 

Track, another major sport in 
some of our public schools brings 
enjoyment and physical develop- 
ment to the blind boy. He may race 
at top speed along the hundred-yard 
track with a taut wire in his hand, 
having perfect confidence that he 
can approach the time made by the 
boy that might be a member of the 
local high school track team. An- 
other event in which he may ob- 
tain proficiency without having to 
scale. .insurmountable barriers, is 
the shot put. Most husky members 
of the team can push the twelve- 
pound iron ball beyond the forty- 
foot marker. 


By careful preparation from 
early childhood, the blind student 
is taught balance, something dif- 
ficult for most blind people to ac- 
complish. Then, confident and 
steady, he climbs without help to 
the topmost point of pyramid. The 
pyramids of the physical education 
classes at the Virginia School are 
the envy of many a sighted gym 
team. The daring with which the 
totally blind boys leap through 
space is nothing less than amaz- 
ing. They develop an uncanny 
judgment of distance. Their well- 
coordinated bodies and alert minds 
place them on a more nearly equal 
footing with their sighted friends 
and give them the confidence that 
they can succeed with little or no 
assistance. 


Wrestling holds the biggest 
thrill for the blind athlete. In 
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this sport, and in this sport alone, 
can he compete on equal terms with 
sighted opponents. The blind 
boys find their competition in this 
sport against college junior varsity 
teams, local high schools, and mili- 
tary academies. They have the 
thrill of winning places in State 
A.A.U. tournaments. The dream 
of the coaching staff is to make 
their boys so proficient in the sport 
of wrestling that colleges will offer 
the graduates athletic scholarships. 
The blind student hears of how 
one of his sighted friends or rela- 
tives has been invited to attend a 
college because, in addition to other 
qualifications, he could play base- 
ball, football, or basketball. He 
believes now that perhaps there is 
a way for him that once again 
makes him feel more equal to and 
more like his associates of the see- 
ing world. The physical education 
department provides the one ap- 
proach through which the blind 
boy can compete with his sighted 
schoolmates. Wrestling is the sal- 
vation for blind athletes. Now, 
they are part of the local high 
school and college athletic pro- 
grams. 


The school’s wrestling and 
track teams have received national 
recognition during the past five 
years. Two years in a row the 
track team has been declared cham- 
pion of all the schools for the blind 
in the East. They have walked 
away with the national meets at 
Philadelphia in 1947 and at Bos- 
ton in May 1948. 


Through the physical training 
program the whole life of the blind 
student at the Virginia School is 
changed and he takes on a new zest 
for living. The program instills 
in the child the fact that he can 
do most of the things important 
in the life of any healthy Amer- 
ican boy. It provides for him a 
strong and well coordinated body. 
It is one means by which he can 
rid himself of noticeable manner- 
isms, sometimes found in blind 
people. It is explained that a blind 
person may resort to physical ex- 
pressions or action patterns as a 
means of using up some of his ex- 
cess energy, acquired because he 
cannot see the things around him 
that would occupy his interest and 
thus give him healthful exercise. 





Seeing things of interest around 
him spurs the sighted person to ex- 
pend stored up energy in normal 
fashion, but in the sightless in- 
dividual, it may take the form of 
distracting mannerisms, calling at- 
tention to his handicap, the one 
thing above all that he does not 
want. So often a perfectly hand- 
some, well-appearing blind boy 
will mar his appearance to his 
sighted onlookers by possessing a 
mannerism such as twiddling the 
fingers, grimacing, or some other 
bodily aspect not conducive to good 
appearance. Physical education cor- 
rects his posture and gives him a 
knowledge and control of his body. 


Like the changes which have 
come about and those that are like- 
ly to come in public school educa- 
tion, the education of the blind 
is ever improving. Unceasing ef- 
forts of the personnel connected 
with this type of education are 
providing the constant paths lead- 
ing to the paramount thought of 
all instructors of the blind, that 
their students must think, do, and 
work even as you do. Because a 
strong, vibrant blind boy does not 
have vision to play baseball or 
football is no reason any longer 
why he should not take part in 
these games, even if the rules have 
to be modified to fit his handicap. 

It would be better than a good 
guess to suppose that the present 
achievements and those to come to 
the Virginia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind do not just happen. 
Joseph E. Healy, Superintendent 
and guiding spirit of the school, is 
a big, friendly man who tells his 
staff members at every corner of 
the big campus that the school is 
first of all for the children. Help- 
ing him in the Department for the 
Blind is Principal W. T. Heisler, 
a man who understands teaching 
the blind. 


The Virginia School for the 
Deaf and Blind houses, educates, 
provides medical care for, feeds, 
(and in some cases, clothes) more 
than 250 deaf children and 120 
blind children of both sexes for 
nine months of every year. Here, 
handicaps are overcomeand chances 
for happiness in present and future 
life are brighter each day for the 
boys and girls attending this 
school. 
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Keep Curiosity Burning 


by HOWARD K. HOLLAND 


Assistant Professor of Education 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 





I REMEMBER well watching a 

neighborhood group of children 
while they were enrolled in the 
first grade. They were positively 
excited at their progress in learn- 
ing the materials taught at school. 
They asked numberless questions 
of each other and the teacher; they 
were enthusiastic to know mean- 
ings about new facts; they prac- 
ticed new skills tirelessly. Their 
lives centered upon new-found 
knowledges: drawing, coloring, 
dancing, and reading. 

This same group of children 
was observed ten years later. Only 
one of the group could have been 
characterized as being interested in 
the knowledges and skills taught 
in school at the tenth grade. The 
others were blase and disinterested. 
Although but sixteen years of age, 
the majority of the youths dis- 
played no curiosity whatsoever. 
Somewhere and somehow their 
innate interest and spirit of in- 
quiry had disappeared. 

Such lack of curiosity is a 
chronic problem we teachers face 
daily, and, as in the case above, 
the disinterest seems to increase as 
our pupils progress through the 
grades. This antipathy to learn- 
ing in school may be explained, in 
part, by the natural maturing of 
some children. Having learned a 
little about themselves and the 
world at large, it is conceivable 
that some children resist added in- 
formation because it may dislodge 
an easy security. A self-satisfac- 
tion may have been established at 
an early age with pat answers to 
simple questions. These certain 
children may not be emotionally 
nor intellectually capable of up- 
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setting their superficial security, 
and, as a consequence, are disin- 
terested in learning beyond a low 
level. 


Combat Waning Curiosity 


However, by far the largest 
number of children do not fall 
within this group. The normal 
child should be curious into adult- 
hood. The educated adult is cu- 
rious throughout his life. When 
the average child in the upper ele- 
mentary or high school does not 
want to know more nor improve 
his skills, it is usually due to a 
determinable cause within the 
school life of the child. Herein 
is where we teachers can combat 
waning curiosities. We can iden- 
tify the causes for such waning 
and make provisions in our classes 
for reactivating childrens’ desires 
to learn. 

At the outset, it must be real- 
ized that nothing will dim the 
natural curiosities of childhood as 
much as: failure in school. When 
a child is anxious to learn, when 
the teacher gives him an oppor- 
tunity to learn what he wants to 
know, and when the child still 
fails to understand, to accomplish 
learning, there remains no more 
desire to pursue the subject on the 
part of the child. 

An example of this kind of 
failure occurred recently when a 
certain high school pupil was con- 
sumed with the desire to know 
about the principles of airplanes 
and flight. He enrolled in a phy- 
sics course wherein the physics of 
preflight was taught. However, 
the pupil’s poor foundation of 
mathematics doomed him to fail- 
ure. Because of incapacity to un- 
derstand the subject, his initial in- 
terest lagged, and failure in the 
course found him completely in- 
different to the principles of flight 
and with curiosity gone for good. 

To point out that this stu- 
dent’s interests were not in keeping 
with his abilities and background 
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does not alter the fact that he ex- 
hibited an initial curiosity. The 
fact that such curiosity was killed 
may have been the student’s fault. 
More probably it was the fault of 
the teacher and the school, for the 
pupil was not met by the school 
at the point of his own achieve- 
ment. 

Student failures in any aspect 
of the school program may be the 
end result of many causes. How- 
ever most failures seem to be 
caused by one of three possible 
factors: (1) insufficient founda- 
tion knowledge, (2) disinterest 
and consequent refusal to attend 
learning experiences, or (3) low 
mental ability. 

The competent teacher endeav- 
ors to overcome these factors and 
to stimulate pupils’ desires to 
know regardless of the attitudes 
or abilities pupils may bring to 
class. In case a student exhibits 
inadequate foundations for spe- 
cific learning, the teacher endeav- 
ors to meet the student at the point 
where the student has developed. 
Such teaching assumes diagnosis 
of each pupil’s abilities and back- 
ground followed by individualized 
teaching. 

In the case of pupils’ disinterest, 
the good teacher tries to find out 
where the avenues of interest lay. 
More often than not there may 
exist a direct connection between 
pupils’ honest interests and the sub- 
ject of classwork. Usually such 
connection need not be strained, 
though if it seems so, the technique 
of using pupil-planning of study 
units may offer motivation to stu- 
dents. Private teacher-pupil con- 
ferences is another means whereby 
the disinterest of individuals rhay 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Life 


by MRS. LUCILE ELLISON 





N 1880, Bertha Van Hoosen’s 

family wanted her to be a teach- 
er. She chose medicine; for, she 
says in her 1947 book, Petticoat 
Surgeon: 

“IT wished marriage to play 
the same part in my life that 
it does in the life of a man, 
and before marriage to be pre- 
pared for a possible incom- 
petency on the part of my hus- 
band, as well as for widow- 
hood. . . . Nor was I willing, 
after devoting years to prepa- 
ration for my life work, at the 
climax of my efficiency to be 
retired because of age... . | 
wanted to be my own boss— 
to say as Father often did, ‘I 
can speak my mind... I am 
a free man.’ ”’ 


Dr. Van Hoosen does not end 
her list there, but she concludes: 


“Of one thing I am certain. 
It was not the urge for money 
that influenced my choice, even 
though my financial need was 
great.” 
Violation of a teacher's right to 
a life of her own frightens young 
women away from teaching. For 
this reason above all others, many 
of the most promising, attracted to 
teaching, nonetheless seek other 
work. They know that, if they 
teach, their lives may be narrowly 
circumscribed. In many commu- 
nities, they must not have dates, 
nor dance, nor play cards. In many 
cities, if they marry, they will be 
automatically fired. 
The United States lags behind 
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many other countries in profiting 
from the services of the trained 
teacher in spite of marriage. The 
International Bureau of Education 
reports that out of 48 countries re- 
plying to a questionnaire, 43 de- 
clared they made no distinction 
between married and unmarried 
women in the right to teach. This 
picture is not entirely accurate, for 
the United States is among those 
lisited without restrictions—a clas- 
sification given on the basis that 
no national law nor any law in 
any State forbids employment of 
the married woman teacher. How- 
ever, local restrictions can and do 
exist throughout the greater part 
of this country. 

In England, the Education Act 
of 1944 provided among other re- 
forms that women teachers would 
no longer be required to resign 
upon marriage. Still, married 
women did not always find clear 
sailing. In 1947-48, the National 
Union of Teachers sponsored the 
case of a teacher dismissed because 
of marriage and won a verdict 
against dismissal. England is now 
seeking to make it easy for married 
women to remain in the schools. 
In Circular 174, cited in the 
Schoolmaster of July 8, 1948, the 
Minister of Education makes a spe- 
cial appeal to married women 
teachers to continue in employ- 
ment. 

In at least eight countries, ac- 
cording to the International Bu- 
reau of Education, the married 
woman is further encouraged to 
remain in the profession by being 
given maternity leave with pay. 
These countries — the Dominican 


Republic, Greece, Guatemala, Mex- 
ico, Norway, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and the USSR —have varying 
terms of absence and rates of pay. 

In the United States in 1942 
only 5 per cent of the city school 
systems responding to a question- 
naire made no _ discrimination 
against married women in the se- 
lection of teachers. Throughout 
the war years this ban was, in gen- 
eral, waived rather than removed. 
In communities where no legal re- 
striction against employment ex- 
ists, custom or procedures frequent- 
ly bar the married woman from 
the classroom. In New York State, 
the commissioner ruled years ago 
that the tenure rights of a woman 
teacher could not be abrogated by 
marriage or by bearing a child. 
On November 23, 1948, a prin- 
cipal in that State wrote to the 
NEA Defense Commission: 

“If we can get good teachers 
in our school, miracles can hap- 
pen; but with incompetent 
teachers, it is foolishness to try 
anything. There are married 
women who were excellent 
teachers before their marriage 
and who would return to our 
school and do our job right. 
But they will not go into this 
exhausting work for the pit- 
tance paid substitute teachers.”’ 

Though this principal was con- 
vinced, not all teachers are fully 
decided that it would be a good 
thing to have married women con- 
tinue as teachers. In a survey of 
working conditions in Virginia 
schools in 1947, teachers were 
asked the question, ‘‘Do you think 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The Health, Physical Education, Safety, 
and Recreation Workshop 


by VIOLA COLONNA 


Elementary Teacher, Stonewall Jackson School, Newport News 


Be is with great pleasure and ap- 
preciation that I try to relate 
the valuable learning experience 
afforded the teachers of Virginia 
by the State Board of Education; 
the State Tuberculosis Association 
and the local Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion of Virginia. 

This learning experience grew 
out of the Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, Safety, and Recreation 
Workshop held at Emory and 
Henry College, this summer. It 
was conducted by the State Board 
of Education. 

The purpose of the workshop 
was to improve the Health, Phys- 
ical Education, Safety, and Recre- 
ation Program of Virginia by pro- 
viding for healthful home, school, 
and community living, by plan- 
ning an inservice training program, 
and by assisting the teachers to en- 
rich the classroom instruction. 

The program of the workshop 
was decidedly an example of superb 
organization, of logical thinking 
and planning, and of practical ap- 
plication of the knowledge acquired 
during the period of work. 


Teacher Participation 

The daily program consisted of 
general meetings and committee 
meetings. The general meetings 
were conducted by the members of 
the staff. The teachers from the 
various school divisions of Virginia 
presented many interesting prob- 
lems. It was through this proce- 
dure that we received an overall 
picture of the situation throughout 
the State. 

The committee meetings were 
conducted by the teachers who were 
divided into groups according to 
the grades in which they taught. 

A tentative program was pre- 
pared by the two workshops that 
were held previously to this one we 
attended. 

The task of reviewing, making 
constructive criticism and enriching 
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the program wherever possible was 
given to the members of the work- 
shop. Each committee worked on 
the subject matter presented for 
their grades. Since the planning of 
the course of study was meant to 
cover a long range program, it is 
still an unfinished product. Teach- 
ers and administrators will be ex- 
pected to experiment in coordinat- 
ing and integrating the programs 
with the assistance of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and 
the coordinators of Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Safety Programs 
prepared by outside agencies, their 
representatives and other interested 
persons can likewise assist. 


Outside Agencies Assist 

The Director of the Department 
of Education of the Tuberculosis 
Association of Virginia, spoke on 
The Utilization of Community 
Resources. She gave the historical 
background of the Tubercular As- 
sociation of Virginia and explained 
how the literature and services of 
the Tuberculosis Association can 
be handled in the school room. 

Discussions of Planned Parent- 
hood, Cancer Control, and the 
Junior Red Cross were conducted 
by the representatives of the respec- 
tive agencies. The group felt that 
the material on Planned Parent- 
hood was too advanced to be put 
into the curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school but could be well 
adapted to the last one or two years 
of the high school. They also felt 
if an occasion arose in the elemen- 
tary school to discuss this matter 
that it could be handled by a com- 
petent, tactful teacher. 

The best prevention for the 
spread of a communicable disease 
is for the population of any com- 
munity to be physically, mentally, 
morally, and emotionally stabi- 
lized. This can only be done by 
providing for healthful living and 
by applying knowledge acquired. 


In this way the elementary teacher 
can measure up to the standards 
and practices of the outside agen- 
cies. 

A film on polio showed the 
symptoms, the stages of develop- 
ment of the disease, and the han- 
dling of the patient after recovery. 
The film made every one more 
aware of the present conditions. 

The work of the entire program 
was summarized and evaluated by 
Dr. Harold K. Jack. He gave an 
over-all picture of the proposed 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Safety Program for the boys and 
girls of Virginia. He discussed the 
needs of the individual, the school, 
and the community. 

Reports from every school di- 
vision represented gave a cross sec- 
tion view of what was being done 
in each locality and a skeleton out- 
line of what the workshop had 
meant. 
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Thanks to STM 


National Advertisers Discover 


Value of Education Journals 


EORGIA RAWSON, man- 

ager of State Teachers Mag- 
azines, Inc., early in her career 
called on the executive of a text- 
book firm for an advertisement. 
“Well, I’ll give you a quarter-page 
to help the cause,” he said. 

“IT don’t want you to ‘help a 
cause,’ ’’ Miss Rawson came back. 
“I want you to advertise because 
you're convinced our journals can 
do something for you.”’ 

Convincing nationwide concerns 
that the state teachers journals are 
worthy of their advertising has 
been STM’s big task since it was 
founded 25 years ago. Enough na- 
tional advertisers were persuaded of 
the journals’ value last year to buy 
2,130 pages of space. 

Without STM, each state edu- 
cation journal would still be scout- 
ing for its own national advertis- 
ing accounts, and an advertiser 
would be burdened with as many 
as 43 separate teacher magazine 
bills each month. Growing feel- 
ings that all this work could be 
centered in one agency materialized 
in 1923. 


How STM Began 


The executive secretaries of the 
state teachers associations, meeting 
in Oakland, decided to create a sales 
office if 10 associations would put 
up ‘‘venture money,” $15 a month 
for maintenance. They did, and 
the office opened the following Sep- 
tember in Des Moines. The first 
ten contributing state associations 
were those of California, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

“IT just fell into this,’’ Miss 
Rawson says modestly. Chairman 
of the committee to set up the of- 
fice was Charles F. Pye, executive 
secretary of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers Association. Miss Rawson, not 
long out of a Des Moines college 
and with a teaching certificate, was 
working in the State Department 
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of Education and enjoying the 
business world. Mr. Pye noted 
this and suggested her as the 
““staft’’ for the new organization. 

When the offices moved to Chi- 
cago in 1928, Miss Rawson had 
become so happily involved in the 
job she had fallen into, that she 
moved too. Her business success is 
borne out by the fact that she has 
served as president of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Chicago and 
as vice-president of the Chicago 
Federated Advertising Clubs. 

STM sales amounted to 77 
pages of space the first year, as 
compared with the 2,130 pages 
last year. From a etaff of one, 
STM has expanded into four of- 
fices (Chicago, New York, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles) with 
a total of 14 employees, 

How did it happen? Twenty- 
five years ago advertisers considered 
teachers magazines just another 
bunch of association publications 
with variable rates, lackadaisical 
business methods, scissors-and- 
paste editing, and poor printing. 

“We had to prove to national 
advertisers and advertising agencies 
that ‘we were different,’ ’’ says 
Miss Rawson. ‘‘We had to show 
observance of sound publishing 
practices . . . we had to produce 
evidence that the state teachers 
magazines had substantial organi- 
zations behind them; organiza- 
tions that were really working for 
teachers and that had their respect 
and confidence.”’ 


The early years were full of 
struggle, crisis, and some red ink. 
But by mid-1924, 35 associations 
had expressed faith in the new 
agency by becoming members. 


‘We owe an enormous debt to 
these pioneers,’ says Miss Rawson, 
‘for their willingness to go along 
with the new organization which 
had little to sustain them except a 
vision of the future power of the 
state association magazines and the 















In 25 years 

Georgia Rawson 

has built STM’s Sales to 
2,130 pages of advertising. 





place they were to assume in edu- 
cational journalism.”’ 


All in the Day’s Work 


Today 43 journals use STM 
services. The office operates on a 
moderate commission on advertis- 
ing actually sold by the sales staff. 
This levy covers all advertising, 
promotional, and clerical expenses 
involved in transactions for the 
member associations. 

The aim of STM is “‘one order, 
one plate, one piece of copy, one 
bill, and one check.’ To carry out 
this aim, the clerical staff trans- 
forms an incoming order into 43 
separate orders and attendant copy 
instructions, ships plates, audits 43 
vouchers a month, consolidates all 
billings into single bills to adver- 
tisers, and then distributes the ad- 
vertisers' single payments to each 
magazine. 

Other STM activities include 
market research studies (to deter- 
mine, for example, what kinds of 
breakfast food and toothpaste 
teachers use) ; a central paper buy- 
ing service; and columns, ‘‘Look, 
Hear, Now” and ‘“‘Yours.. . for 
the Asking.’’ One of Miss Raw- 
son's cherished policies has been to 
solicit and accept only advertising 
that teachers could be proud to see 
in their own state magazine. 
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ANY a young man, looking 

forward to graduation, is 
asking that question. He wants a 
job that will allow him to make 
full use of his abilities. He wants 
an opportunity to advance to 
higher responsibilities—to win the 
success he wants in the business 
world. 

Here’at Harvester we are sym- 
pathetic to ambitions like these. 
Any young man taking a job at 
Harvester can rise as far as his 
knowledge and abilities will take 
him. We believe in keeping the 
’ door of opportunity open for all. 

Our company follows the policy 
of promoting men from within our 
own ranks—both as an induce- 
ment to good men to stay with us, 
and as a reward for outstanding 
performance. 
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“Where can I get a job with a chance to get ahead?” 


You need only to glance at the 
records of the men in our top 
management group to see how 
this policy has worked: 


Of our 15 executive officers, six 
started in our sales operations— 
as warehouse clerk, salesman, serv- 
ice man, clerk and two as parts 
department helpers. 


Four others started in the head 
office, as industrial relations man, 
accountant, clerk and office boy. 


Three were professional men— 
a lawyer, an engineer, and the 
third who had had a distinguished 
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career outside the industrial field. 

Two began in our factories—as 
student employe and clerk. 

So you can see how this policy 
of promotion from within has 
worked out today for these execu- 
tive officers. In earning their pres- 
ent positions they have had an 
average of 28 years of service with 
the Company. The path these 
men followed to their present po- 
sitions is open tomorrow to others. 
Every young man who joins our 
organization can be sure he can 
go as far 2 bilities will 
take him. 


ESTER 


WETERMATIONAL 
MARVESTER 





















“Historic Virginia” 
World Premiere of Film 


Virginia State Capitol—Richmond—Thomas Jefferson had a hand in the 
design of this famous capitol in which one of the world’s oldest legislatures 
still: meets. Here, too, many events of national importance have taken place, 
among them, the Secession Convention and the Session of the Congress of 
the Confederate States of America. 


The new thirty-minute sound-color 
film; “Historic Virginia”, was pre- 
miered January 25 in Richmond before 
200 civic and business leaders at the 
Country Club of Virginia. Among 
them was the Executive Secretary of 
the Virginia Education Association, 
Robert F. Williams. 

The picture was produced and will 
be widely distributed by the Esso 
Standard Oil Company in the interest 
of increasing tourist travel to and 
within Virginia. The film is non-com- 
mercial, advertising only the scenic 
beauty, noble estates, gardens, and his- 
toric shrines of the Old Dominion. 
Beautifully produced in color, it will 
be shown all over the nation and in 
many foreign lands, and copies will go 
to the State Department for its use 
abroad. 

In Virginia the “historic” theme 
was a natural. “We finned this film 
nearly two years ago,” 2. T. Lemmon, 
Esso’s Virginia Divisi(, Manager said, 
“and from the begir ng, we agreed 
to feature our State’s; lth of history. 
We made every atte ~ to achieve his- 
torical accuracy in f script and we 
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are proud to announce the release of 
‘Historic Virginia’.” 

It outlines the State’s history from 
the establishment of the Lost Colony 
and Jamestown to the present day, and 
epitomizes the Old Dominion’s his- 
toric and scenic attractions and nat- 
ural wonders in an effective manner. 
There are more than 300 scenes in the 
picture. The narrative and musical 
effects are excellent. 

The film is now available for show- 
ings without charge to clubs, churches, 
schools, fraternal and civic groups 
throughout the State. Showings can 
be arranged by writing the office of the 
Esso Standard Oil Company in any 


area. 








MEXICO 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 29 3rd Session Aug. 25 
Conducted in MEXICO CITY, TAX- 
CO and ACAPULCO. 

Interlude of Study and Travel at a 
very low cost. For further information: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO 
825 W. Second St., Wichita, Kans. 














Message to Parents 


If Polio Hits Your 
Area This Year 


Avoid crowds and new con- 
tacts in trains, buses or boats, if 
possible; avoid crowded places where 
you may be close to another’s breath 
or cough. 

Avoid over-fatigue, too active 
play, late hours, worry, irregular 
living schedules may invite a more 
serious form of the disease. 

Avoid swimming in water 
which has not been declared safe by 
your health department. 

Avoid chilling. Take off wet 
clothes and shoes at once. Keep dry 
shoes, sweaters, blankets and coats 
handy for sudden weather changes. 


Keep clean. Wash hands after 
going to toilet and before eating. 
Keep food covered and free from 
flies and other insects. Burn or bury 
garbage not tightly covered. Avoid 
using another’s pencil, handkerchief, 
utensi! or food touched by soiled 
hands. 


Quick Action May 
Prevent Crippling 


Call Your Doctor at once if 
there are symptoms of headache, 
nausea, upset stomach, muscle sore- 
ness or stiffness, or unexplained 
fever. 

Take His Advice if he orders 
hospital care; early diagnosis and 
prompt treatment are important 
and may prevent crippling. 

Consult Your Chapter of the 
National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis for help. Your 
Chapter (see local telephone book 
or health department for address) 
is prepared to pay that part of the 
cost of care and treatment you can- 
not meet—including transportation, 
after-care and such aids as wheel 
chairs, braces and other orthopedic 
equipment. This service is made 


possible by the March of Dimes. 


Remember, facts fight fears. 
Half or more of those having the 
disease show no after-effects; an- 
other fourth recover with very 
slight crippling. A happy state of 
mind tends toward health and re- 
covery. Don’t let your anxiety or 
fear reach your children. Your con- 
fidence makes things easier for you 
and for others. 











Cut out and keep for reference. 
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Yes, you save time and energy 
when you make our organization 
your source for school supplies 
and equipment. 


Qualified by many years of ex- 
perience in serving school officials 
like yourself, our expert staff re- 
duces the “‘time factor’’ to a mini- 
mum. Inevery way—and inevery 
purchase— your satisfaction is as- 
sured! You will like the prompt- 
ness, courtesy, and efficiency of 
our way of doing business! 





Above: 
UNIVERSAL TABLE WITH 
ENVOY CHAIRS No. 368* 


In the fine-furniture class at school- 
budget prices. Variety of sizes for 
kindergarten, elementary, and high- 
school classrooms. Model shown is 
ideal for teacher, office and library 
use. Strong, sturdy, and durably 
lacquered. 


At right: 

AMERICAN FOLDING 
CHAIR No. 43 
Amazingly strong, light, silent in use 
and folding. All-steel construction, 
rigidly reinforced. Can’t tip in use. 
No. 44, also available, has comfort- 


formed seat of 5-ply urea-resin-bond- 
ed hardwood. 








Pree—Send for our catalog ! Valuable information on everything 
in fine school supplies and equipment is at your fingertips when you 
have our illustrated catalog. It’s free Write for your copy now. 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia — and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive Distributor for 


ctmeucan Seating Company 


"Seats and backs are of hot-pressed, urea-resin-bonded plywood, for maximum strength and moisture-resistance. Table top heavy, cored plywood, similarly bonded, 
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Music 


(Continued from page 13) 


the real pleasure and satisfaction 
of first-hand and personal music 
experiences on the level which is 
theirs. 


Daily Music Experience 

It is becoming ever more ap- 
parent that some most important 
functions of music education are 
the daily music experience, the 
process of growth in musical un- 
derstandings throughout the school 
life of all pupils and the sense of 
satisfaction which accompanies 
this growth, the constant meeting 
of challenges, and the continual 
achievement of grasping new sig- 
nificances in another and very sat- 
isfying mode of expression. We 
are reaching the point, after these 
many years, where perhaps most 
elementary classrooms include mu- 
sic in the daily activities. In this 
way all children are obtaining a 
contact with and experience in 
music. In the secondary school, 
however, music is still too widely 
considered an elective, a field for 
the talented few. The majority 
of children cease participation in 
music when they leave the elemen- 
tary or junior high school. ‘There 
are probably many reasons for 
this, but perhaps one of the most 
far-reaching reasons is the emphasis 
which teachers put on talent, the 
premium which they place on su- 
perior musical ability and the ne- 
cessity of having this ability in 
order to continue music activities 
in the high school. If we are to 
realize the values and appreciate 
the significance of music in the ed- 
ucational scene we must recognize 
the necessity of a program of music 
which extends throughout the 
school—a twelve-year program of 
music which may open up vast 
new areas to large numbers of 
school people. 

It is not suggested that this pro- 
gram be imposed on students or 
that it be made a compulsory part 
of the curriculum. Rather it is 
proposed that we re-focus and re- 
evaluate our program to take 
proper account of real and lasting 
values; that we recognize the im- 
portance of a wider, fuller, and 
more general music participation. 
All students can not be members 
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of select choirs, bands, orchestras, 
and various other specialized en- 
semble groups. All can, however, 
have the opportunity for member- 
ship in groups which perform and 
study music for pleasure and for 
enrichment. We have built per- 
forming music groups into organ- 
izations of somewhat formidable 
proportions; should we not now 
go back and seek the “‘forgotten’’ 
students — those who could not 
quite make the grade for the select 
groups but who, nevertheless, often 
have a tremendous interest in music 
and want to do something with 
it? Children will find their level 
of musical interest and under- 
standing in quite varied types and 


levels of music—but they will 
find it. 

Growth in Musical 
Understanding 


A twelve-year program of mu- 
sic means opportunity for a con- 
stant contact with music through- 
out school life. It means a de- 
veloping continuity of experiences 
which lead to a ripening friendship 
with music and a maturing of 
emotions and expression through 
music; it means that there is mu- 
sic participation throughout the 
school for those who are not mem- 
bers of select groups; it means 
opening the way to a larger and 
better use of miusic outside the 
school: at home, in church, in va- 
rious community activities, and in 
other recreational and social events. 
What are some of the activities? 
There is, for one, the music assem- 
bly. Many schools have discov- 
ered that some very delightful pro- 
grams can be built with the total 
student body participating. One 
of my fondest recollections is of 
visiting an assembly program in 
a small school and hearing that 
whole group sing the Hallelujah 
Chorus. ‘Then there is the gen- 
eral, unselected chorus. No one 
has to pass voice tests to enter, but 
it is surprising what fine work 
such a group sometimes does, and 
how much children learn. Why 
not an unselected instrumental 
group? What if the performance 
is of a low order? Children will 
work very hard to improve it and 
may raise their own achievement 
level in the process. What about 
piano classes, and voice classes? 
Could we have appreciation classes 





where even the so-called non-mu- 
sical children could learn? We 
could go on and on, but these 
serve to illustrate the point. Of 
course such a program must be 
thoroughly planned, but we should 
make a plan which is based on 
levels of child maturity and inter- 
ests and which stimulates explora- 
tion and real discovery. 

Let’s have a wide music par- 
ticipation in our schools. Let’s 
have activities in which everyone 
in the school can take part. We 
will then find our school and com- 
munity much more interested in 
music and more anxious to sup- 
port and encourage it, and we may 
some day discover that there has 
been a real growth in the musical 
understanding and performance of 
all our people. 





Understanding 


" (Continued from page 12) 


the problem is far wider in scope 
than that alone. For, with the 
growth of the literacy rate in the 
United States, virtually every man, 
woman, and older child has had 
at least several years of schooling, 
and thus several years of extremely 
close association with teachers. 
Moreover, this association gener- 
ally occurs during the formative 
years, when the individual is most 
likely to model his personality on 
that of the teacher, whom he is 
taught to admire and respect, and 
therefore, emulate. Now that ed- 
ucation has become so universal, 
and the high school diploma and 
even the college degree so common, 
it means that the average student 
must spend at least twelve years in 
close company with teachers whose 
type of mental adjustment is ap- 
parently merely a matter of chance. 

It would be absurd to say that 
if we look back into the history 
of every maladjusted individual, 
we would find somewhere along 
the line a maladjusted teacher, but 
it might be so in a large number 
of cases, entirely too many for the 
nation’s welfare. If a guidance 
service for teachers is not estab- 
lished for the sake of the well-be- 
ing of the teachers themselves, it 
should be established for the fu- 
ture well-being of the entire pop- 
ulation of this country. 
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Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by 
Harold Parker and C. Edward Wolfe, associate architects of San- 
dusky, Ohio. R. C. Reese of Toledo was structural engineer. 
Contractor was the Juergens Co., Lakewood, Ohio. 


Roof over gymnasium and auditorium areas is series of rein- 
forced concrete barrel shells. Acoustical lining was cast with 
the concrete in the gymnasium area. Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, was consulting engineer on this roof design. 
















Firesafety, strength, durability and low 
annual cost, as well as any desired architec- 
tural appearance are obtained economically 
with architectural concrete construction. 

In the architectural concrete school build- 
ing at Huron, Ohio, latest technical infor- 
mation was applied to the handling of control 
joints, form detailing and floor and roof 
designs. This expedited construction and 
assured long life with reasonable mainte- 
nance expense. 


fits your requirements 
for School Buildings 


Beyond the advantages of strength, fire- 
safety and fine appearance—concrete gives 
owners low annual cost, the true measure 
of economy in buildings. 

We have literature especially prepared to 
assist in architectural planning for educa- 
tional buildings. Free in United States and 
Canada. 

BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


1210 State Planters Bank Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Teaching Aids Library 
(Continued from page 15) 


Flat Pictures; How to Prepare 
Homemade Lantern Slides; The 
Use of Maps, Globes and Charts; 
The Aquarium as a Teaching De- 
vice; and others. 

The library has conducted sev- 
eral non-credit study courses for 
teachers. The College of William 
and Mary has taught several credit 
courses in audio-visual education 
for the county. A recent survey 
revealed an exceedingly high per- 
centage of teachers who had re- 
ceived college credit in audio-visual 
education either through extension 
or summer school courses. 

A photographic laboratory was 
recently added to the library to 
produce materials and train teachers 
in photography. A _ non-credit 
course in elementary photography 
is now being taught. This course 
has stimulated several of the larger 
schools to provide darkrooms for 
the science classes. 


Environmental Materials 


A museum is being developed as 
a part of the library. It now con- 
sists of exhibits on local history 
and nature study. From time to 
time several student groups are 
scheduled to visit the museum and 
hear illustrated lectures. These 
Visits usually result in interests and 
leads for new units of work. The 
supervisors help the teachers to 
_plan units of work around these 
interests in which they integrate all 
available audio-visual materials. 
The exhibits in the museum are du- 
plicated and loaned to the schools 
on the same basis as films. 

The library assists teachers in 
arranging journeys and fieldtrips 
to their immediate communities. 
It also assists in arranging trips to 
nearby places of interest such as 
Dismal Swamp, Williamsburg, 
Jamestown, and Yorktown. 


Produces New Teaching 

Materials 

Teachers and student groups 
have cooperated with the Teaching 
Aids Library in preparing teaching 
kits, on more than twenty topics. 
Each kit consists of materials on 
several reading levels, films, film- 
strips, recordings, museum speci- 
mens, models, special charts, spe- 
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cial books, teacher guides, and 
other materials. The kit is planned 
to supply enough material for use 
with an average size class. The 
kits are handled as separate units 
just as a film or a set of slides. 
They are booked out to teachers 
for a period of from three to six 
weeks, with the privilege of ex- 
tending the booking period when 
needed. 

Many other audio-visual mate- 
rials have been cooperatively pro- 
duced by the schools and the li- 
brary. These include motion pic- 
tures on local resources, museum 
exhibits, slide units, collections of 
flat pictures, and dioramas. 


Cooperates with Staff and Adult 

Groups 

The library maintains a profes- 
sional library of more than three 
thousand professional books, tech- 
nical manuals and special books. 
These books are used by teachers, 
supervisors and patrons. 

A collection of sample text- 
books adopted for use in Virginia 
schools has recently been added to 
the library. The supervisors, new 
teachers, and administrators find 
many uses for the sample textbook 
library. 

Each year the library cooperates 
with the County Tuberculosis As- 
sociation to promote a countywide 
educational program on tubercu- 
losis. It assembles teaching kits, 
sample teaching units, and provides 
needed audio-visual materials. 
This year more than one hundred 
teaching kits on tuberculosis have 
been prepared and distributed. 

A committee of supervisors is 
currently sponsoring a program 
for adults on personal social prob- 
lems. ‘The library provides films 
and filmstrips, along with teaching 
kits and bibliographies for this 
work. Through the library mem- 
bers of the sponsoring committee 
are booked as speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders for this work. This 
program is being developed to pro- 
vide background and support for 
an expanded sex education and 
health program in our schools at a 
future date. 


Non-projected Materials 
Norfolk County teachers have a 

variety of good teaching materials 

at their disposal, yet they still use 
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more of the projected than the 
non-projected materials. However, 
the trend is definitely toward a 
wider variety. This use is expected 
since teachers have so long thought 
of audio-visual materials as films 
and filmstrips. 

At present there is an average 
use of one-thousand films, six hun- 
dred filmstrips, one hundred rec- 
ord units, fifty slide units, and two 
hundred miscellaneous items each 
month. This is an increase over 
any month last year of 20 per cent 
in the use of films and filmstrips, 
and of 78 per cent in the use of 
non-projected materials. Most of 
the teachers in Norfolk County are 
regular users of audio-visual mate- 
rials. More than three-fourths of 
all the children in the county are 
taught each week with some form 
of audio-visual materials borrowed 
from the Teaching Aids Library. 

All schools have their own bul- 
letin boards, maps, globes and 
charts. The larger schools have ex- 
cellent libraries of their own of 
filmstrips, films and records. They 
also borrow many films from out- 
side sources. No record of the use 
of these locally owned materials 
is available. But if the use of 
materials from the central library 
is an index to the total use, the en- 
vironment of the pupils must be. 
extensively enriched through au- 
dio-visual representations. 

The audio-visual program in a 
cooperative undertaking which is 
promoted with zeal from the mem- 
bers of the school board to the stu- 
dent projectionists. Superintend- 
ent, supervisors, principals, and 
teachers all strive with one goal in 
mind, to provide a school environ- 
ment which approaches as near as 
possible the outside world of au- 
dio-visual stimulation in which 
the pupils live today. 








For Better Photographs 
Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Richmond — Virginia 


Alaska, Hawaii and the West 


Teacher shortage continues in all aon 
ments. Unlimited Western 

Enroll now. (White teachers only). "en 
Life Membership. 


HUFF TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Missoula, Montana 
Member N.A.T.A. 

84 years superior plaeement service. 











CYioege cabod y ollege for * laaithiie 
SUMMER SCHOOL 





June 13 lo August 19, 1949 


First Term: 


Second Term: 


June 13 to July 15 
July 15 to August 19 


For Bulletin and other information, write: Director of Admissions, George Peabody College 


for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee 





























National Association of Teachers’ Agencies — 


WHAT: 


The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assign- 


ment who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 


WHEN: 


The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Asso- 


ciation of Teachers’ Agencies, founded in 1909. 


WHERE: 
WHY: 


Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 


To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for pro- 


motion of teachers and welfare of schools. 








BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore 


1, 

ADAMS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Washington 5, D. C. 
SOUTHERN RN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

het 19, _ 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Hamilton Trust Bidg. 
Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia 6, S. C. 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
434-438 Goodwyn Institute 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


N. A. T. A. Members in the South 








Since 1925 placing teachers in schools and colleges throughout the 
South and East. This year offers outstanding opportunities. 


Serving public and private schools and colleges in the higher salary 
areas of Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, and Washington, D. C. 


Teachers wanting better positions—professional and financial ad- 


vancement—should enroll now. Inquiries invited. C.D. Guess, Mgr. 


Since 1918 serving the great Mid-South and border states. D. R. 


Bodie, former school principal, manager. 


Founded 1902. Nearly half a century of service to Southern schools 
and teachers. Your registration invited. H. L. Forbes, Mgr. 


Since 1927 offering a Nation-wide service to colleges and college 
teachers. Inquiries Welcome. Geo. W. Cox, Mgr. 





For a complete list of N.A.T.A. members, write Secretary H. S. Armstrong 
6383 Genesee Valley Trust Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Curiosity 
(Continued from page 19) 


be overcome. Such conferences 
usually lead to an increased under- 
standing on the part of the teacher 
and a heightened respect and desire 
to please on the part of the student. 

The pupil having low mental 
ability is, in reality, the one easiest 
to deal with. His curiosity func- 
tions on a lower level than the 
curiosities of his classmates. A\l- 
though failure will frustrate him 
as readily as it will any other stu- 
dent, the adequate teacher can pre- 
vent frustration and encourage his 
inquiry by always keeping in mind 
the level of his ability. By furnish- 
ing such a child with learning ex- 
periences consistent with his abil- 
ities and interests, a teacher ordi- 
narily will keep his spirit of in- 
quiry alive. 

The fact that the curiosities of 
some young people may be stifled 
by failures, as indicated above, may 
be readily understood and rectified 
by teachers. The corallary that 
many pupils’ curiosities may be 
dimmed because of the ordinary 
routine of the school day may not 
be as apparent. Yet any observer 
of our modern schools must con- 
clude that relatively few students 
approach our curriculums with a 
thirst for knowledge. 


Habit of Mass Teaching 


Perhaps the reason for this gen- 
eral apathy lies in our habit of mass 
teaching. In most communities 
there are from twenty to forty 
students in a single class. Because 
of habit, some teachers employ 
methods of mass teaching which 
are adequate, at most, to a middle 
thirty per cent of the pupils. The 
upper thirty-five per cent, having 
highest ability and more matured 
interests, rarely can find answers 
to honest intellectual questions in 
the material presented to the class 
‘at large. If curiosity flourishes in 
such learning environment, it must 
transcend considerable odds of mo- 
notony and often rather boring 
teaching procedures. 

The lowest thirty-five per cent 
of the pupils stand in danger of 
having their curiosities dimmed be- 
cause the stimulus of mass teach- 
ing is directed slightly above the 
points of interest and inquiry of 
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these students. An example may be 
cited from a ninth grade civics 
class. A group of the less mature 
students were anxious to know 
more about the personalities hold- 
ing office and of the nature of cer- 
tain positions in local government. 
Their interest had been whetted 
by a class discussion of politics. 
When the teacher made assign- 
ments and directed discussion upon 
the history and theory of local gov- 
ernment, quite naturally these stu- 
dents lost their curiosity. 

“Keeping all curiosities alive and 
teaching by mass methods appear 
to bé mutually inconsistent. Teach- 
ing at the levels of all pupils in a 
class must be accomplished by 
means of differentiated assign- 
ments, promoting different meth- 
ods of learning within the class- 
room, as well as by guiding differ- 
ent students to the mastery of 
different levels of factual informa- 
tion. 

Spirit of Inquiry 

A final reason explaining why 
students do not exhibit the same 
curiosity toward learning which 
they did as children lies in their 
ready acceptance of certain super- 
ficial social standards. Society at 
large rarely seems to think that the 
aims of schools are to imbue pupils 
with knowledge, good behavior, 
sound basic skills, and educated ap- 
preciations. Instead, the principal 
end of school is thought of as re- 
ceiving a diploma. In college, the 
end usually is not education per se, 
it is graduating with an A.B. de- 
gree. 

Upper elementary and high 
school pupils cannot be blamed if 
they detect the timbre of the times 
and set their sights upon the 
achievement of satisfactory class re- 
ports and consequent graduation 
rather than upon the attainment of 
a well rounded and educated per- 
sonality. They are acting in a so- 
cially acceptable fashion when they 
throttle curiosity and adopt a 
casual attitude toward school. 

It is in respect to this social idea 
that teachers can do their most ef- 
fective work. All children are imi- 
tators. Moreover, much of their 
early training is achieved by virtue 
of mimicry of the adults they re- 
spect and love. When any teacher 
knows and likes children, takes the 








Spirit of Inquiry. 


time to understand and help each 
pupil personally, and at the same 
time conducts himself as an adult 
who respects learning, and who has 
curiosity himself, students are like- 
ly to follow his example. Such 
behavior on the part of teachers is 
in direct opposition to the artificial 
ideas which are so prevalent today 
in society. 

Higher levels of student be- 
havior and increased control of 
knowledge undeniably are objec- 
tives of our modern education. 
Certainly, the successful realization 
of the objectives can be accom- 
plished only by those pupils who 
maintain their curiosities through- 
out the entire period of schooling. 
We teachers who help children 
overcome school failures, who teach 
individually rather than by mass 
methods, and who exhibit sincere 
curiosities ourselves are making a 
frontal attack against pupils’ pre- 
mature loss of the spirit of inquiry. 
We contribute to the development 
of alert and truly educated adults. 





Virginia's contribution to 
the Overseas Teachers’ Re- 
lief Fund thus far this year 
amounts to $2,505.57. 











when HAWAII 


Pua-Lei-Lani Gardens 
HOTEL, COTTAGES, APARTMENTS 
Waikiki Beach, 2460 Koa Avenue 
Honolulu 15, T. H. 


calls 














Handicraft Supplies 


For ALL Grades 
Write for 1949 Catalog......... 10¢ 


Cleveland Crafts Co., Dept. T-1 
770-774 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Teaching 

(Continued from page 20) 

that women should teach after 
marriage?’’ Only 75 per cent of 
the small-town elementary teach- 
ers answered ‘‘Yes.’’ Progress will 
be slow until teachers themselves 
accept the theses that: 

1. Every child has a right to 
the best teachers that can be se- 
cured, and marriage has seldom 
been recorded as making a good 
teacher into a poor one or a poor 
teacher into a good one. 

2. Schools are not set up to 
serve as employment for teachers. 
No teacher has a right to her job 
on personal grounds—only on the 
grounds of her superior service to 
children. Therefore, single women 
per se have no prior claims over 
married women to teaching jobs. 

Recent cases have built up legal 
precedents for these viewpoints. In 
Indiana, the Defense Committee of 
the State Education Association 
supported a married woman teacher 
who brought her dismissal protest 
before Shelby Circuit Court. In 
St. Louis, the board of education 
had for more than a half century 
banned the employment of mar- 
ried women On a permanent basis. 
The circuit court upheld the board 
(‘‘Married women who have hus- 
bands to support them should give 
way to single women’’) but the 
State Supreme Court reversed the 
decision, calling it “‘arbitrary and 
unreasonable,”’ concluding that 
personal fitness and professional 
ability, not financial status, should 
be first considerations in hiring 
teachers. Nation’s Schools, in com- 
menting on this action, goes one 
step further: 

‘The gradual elimination of 
discrimination against married 
women teachers will also assist 
materially in the building of a 
more stable profession by elim- 
inating the current heavy mor- 
tality among the youngest and 
best teachers because of their 
desire to marry, make a home, 
and rear children. There is no 
incompatibility between mar- 
riage and teaching. In ourown 
opinion, other things being 
equal, married women teachers 
are better teachers than those 
who do not have so normal 
an emotional life.” ~ 
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Feature Programs 


Outstanding films for school and community programs. 


TITLE 


Adventures of Chico . 
Adventures of Rusty . 
Adventures in Washington 
Angel on My Shoulder 
Arabian Nights (Color) 
Arizona ‘ 

As You Like It . aie 
Castam Bidd =. =. 1. mae 
Career Girl 

Corsican Brothers 
Dagwood and Blondie . 
Danny Boy 

Don Ricardo Returns 
Down Missouri Way 
Drums of Africa ‘ 
Enchanted Forest (Color) . 
Fabulous Dorseys 

Five Little Peppers . 

Fog Island 

Gallant Journey . 

Girl From Monterey 

Give Us Wings . 

Great Mike 

Hello Annapolis 

Howards of Virginia 

How Do You Do 

Jack London . ‘ 
Last of the Mohicans . 
Mr. Deeds Goes to Town . 
Mystery of Marie Roget . 


PO Ss 
Noose Hangs High 
Oliver Twist . - 
Pennies From Heaven . 
Regular Fellers . 

Red Stallion (color) 
Road Show 


Schubert, the Melody Master 
Second Chorus 

Sing Another Chorus . 

South to Karanga . 

Swing Sister Swing . 

Swiss Family Robinson . 
Tarzan and the Amazons . 
They Meet Again . : 
Tom Brown’s School Days . 
NS cae 
The Wife of Monte Cristo . 
Western Pictures: 


STARS 
Mexican Boy and His Father . 


. Tom Donaldson, Margaret Lindsay. 


Herbert Marshall, Virginia Bruce . 
Paul Muni, Claude Rains 

Maria Montez, Jon Hall . 

Jean Arthur, William Holden . 
Lawrence Olivier, Elizabeth Berger 
Randolph Scott, Charles Laughton. 
Frances Langford, Edward Norris . 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. . , 
Penny Singleton, Arthur Lake . 


Robert ‘“‘Buzzy”’ Henry, Ralph Lewis . 


Fred Coby, Isabelita . eS 
Martha O'Driscoll, John Carradine . 
June Carlson, Buster Crabbe . 
Edmund Lowe, Brenda Joyce . 
Tommy Dorsey, Jimmy Dorsey . 
Edith Fellows . ee 
Lionel Atwill, George Zucco . 
Glenn Ford, Janet Blair . 

Armida, Edgar Kennedy . 

Dead End Kids 


Robert ‘‘Buzzy’’ Henry, Stuart Erwin . 


Tom Brown, Jean Parker 

Cary Grant, Martha Scott . 

Bert Gordon, Harry Von Zell . 
Michael O’Shea, Susan Haywood . 
Randolph Scott, Heather Angel. 
Gary Cooper, Jean Arthur . 
Maria Montez, John Litel . 
Buster Crabbe, Fifi O’Dorsay . 
Bud Abbott, Lou Costello . 
Dickie Moore, William Boyd . 
Bing Crosby, Madge Evans . 

Sara Padden, ‘’Alfalfa’’ Switzer 
Robert Paige, Noreen Nash 
Adolph Menjou, Carol Landis . 
Ilona Massey, Alan Curtis . 

Fred Astaire, Paulette Goddard. 
Johnny Downes, Jane Frazee . 
Charles Bickford, James Craig . 
Johnny Downes, Ken Murray . 
Thomas Mitchell, Edna Best . 
Johnny Weismuller, 
Jean Hersholt, Dorothy Lovett . 
Freddie Bartholomew 

Buzzy Henry, James Seay . 
John Loder, Lenore Aubert . 


write for special listing. 


BOOK NOW FOR NEXT YEAR!!! 


CAPITOL FILM & RADIO CO., INC. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


19 WEST MAIN STREET, 


Gentlemen: 


Please schedule for shipment to us 


above indicated films. 
rollment is 


Our school en- 


Brenda Joyce . 


Keep your 
school a community center throughout the summer by running one of 
these shows each week . . . and make good money for school expenses. 
Rental prices based on enrollment. 


Show 


Ist 
Choice 





Dates 
2nd 
Choice 





















is the NIGHT OF STARS 


on The TELEPHONE HOUR 
Tune in at 9:00 P. M. 


Monday Night 











The Chesapeake & Potomae 
Telephone Company 
of Virginia 
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THE BEST IN MIMEOGRAPHS 


For all your duplicating work there’s nothing like an 
A. B. Dick mimeograph. They’re fast, economical, 
versatile, easy to operate. And they give you clear, 
sharp, black-on-white copies of anything written, 
typed, or drawn. Whatever your duplicating needs, 
we have a suitable model in the complete line of 
A. B. Dick mimeographs. For use with all makes of 
suitable stencil duplicating products. 
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Call or write us for full information. No obligation, 
of course. 


SUPPLIES. Full line of stencil sheets, inks, brushes, covers, ink 
pads, wrappers, etc., to help you get better duplication. 


ACCESSORIES. New styli for drawing, lettering, etc. New let- 
tering guides. New screen plates for shades and patterns. All 
help make professional looking copies. 





MODEL 435. The last word in a mimeograph. Table-top 


TEACHING AIDS. Textbook and operating charts make it easy model with built-in electric motor. Lets the operator sit 





to teach mimeographing. down. Model 27 stand with foot control illustrated. 
MAIL YOUR ORDERS—OR WRITE TO— 

American Typewriter Exchange Office Equipment Company, Inc. 

603 East Main Street mfrooe den 223 East Plume Street 

RICHMOND 3, VIRGINIA NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 


HLANIL 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





Virginia Supervisors at 
ASCD Meeting 





Nelle B. Wright 


Nelle B. Wright, director of in- 
struction for Waynesboro schools, rep- 
resents Virginia on the national board 
of directors of the National Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. She was elected by the State 
group to serve on this board for a 
four-year period. At the annual con- 
ference of the Association held in New 
York City, February 13-16, Miss 
Wright led a group discussion on “Us- 
ing Group Methods or Processes in Su- 
pervision.” The theme of the conven- 
tion was “Toward Better Teaching.” 
Other Virginia Supervisors attending 
the annual meeting in New York in- 
cluded Sarah N. Daughtrey, Amherst 
County; Virginia Benson, Fairfax 
County; Lynette Brock, Northumber- 
land; Anne E. Moncure, King George 
and Stafford; Mrs. Frances T. Whaley, 
Lancaster; Mary Dinwiddie, Rocking- 
ham; Mrs. Marguerite B. Washington, 
Albemarle; Louise Luxford, Princess 
Anne; Gladys G. Charlton, Norfolk; 
Cynthia Warren, Warwick and York; 
Catherine Howell, Alleghany; Agnes 
Miles, Gloucester; Sue Ayres, Prince 
William; Eva Vaughn, Pulaski; Mrs. 
Jeannette L. Fellows, Fairfax; Artley 
O. Hutton, Charlottesville; Roderick 
J. Britton, Elizabeth City and Hamp- 
ton; Guy P. Morris, Portsmouth; Mar- 
guerite Erdman, Portsmouth; Esma 
Shield, Henrico; Mrs. Helen McDowell, 
Henrico; Charlotte Dadmun, Norfolk; 
D. C. Beery, Norfolk; Alice G. Bryant, 
Norfolk; Rawls Byrd (superintend- 
ent), Williamsburg; S$. Roselyn Brown- 
ley (principal), Norfolk; Dr. Francis 
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in Virginia Education 


Candidate for State 
Legislature 











W. A. Walton 


William A. Walton, principal of 
Disputanta High School, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for a seat in the 
Virginia House of Delegates represent- 
ing Prince George and Surry counties 
and Hopewell. 

If elected, he will attempt to retain 





his present position, requesting only a 
two-month leave of absence every two 
years to attend the biennial sessions 
of the State Legislature. 

A lifelong Democrat, Mr. Walton 
came to Prince George County to ac- 
cept the Disputanta High School prin- 
cipalship in 1919. Since coming to 
Disputanta, he has been active in civic, 
religious, and fraternal affairs. He is 
a veteran of World War I and during 
the last war he was director of civilian 
defense for the county and chairman 
of the War Finance committee. 

“Naturally my chief interest is edu- 
cation and there is no selfish motive 
involved in my seeking this office. 
My sincere desire is to be of service 
in every possible way to the people of 
Surry, Hopewell, and Prince George”’, 
the House candidate declared in an 
initial statement. 

Mr. Walton is now president of the 
Prince George Education Association. 
A native of Appomattox County, he 
has a bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
yersity of Richmond and received his 
master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City. For three 
years he was a teacher at Chatham 
Training School. 





G. Lankford, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Virginia; Mrs. 
Eleanor A. Scott, Norfolk County; 
and Lucy Lockhart, Martinsville. Rep- 
resentatives from the State Department 
of Education included Orville W. 
Wake, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion; Davis Y. Paschall, Supervisor of 
Elementary Education; Merle Davis, 
Assistant Supervisor of Elementary 
Education; and Dr. A. G. Richardson, 
Assistant Supervisor of Elementary and 
Secondary Education. 


Alpha Mayfield, Dean of the Col- 
lege at Southern College of Fine Arts, 
Houston, Texas, has been named Na- 
tional Chairman of Opera for Juniors 
for the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. She also appeared on the pro- 
gram at the Biennial Convention of 
the NFMC in Dallas, March 27-April 
3. Dean Mayfield was formerly with 
the Extension Division and Summer 
School of the University of Virginia. 


A. W. Yowell, after 41 years of 
service in education, has resigned as 
superintendent of schools in Greene 
and Madison Counties, effective June 
30, 1949, having reached the minimum 
age for retirement. For thirteen years 
he served as teacher and principal, and 
for approximatly 28 years as superin- 
tendent, having been appointed to the 
Greene-Madison Division in 1921. 
Prior to this appointment, he had been 
teacher and principal in Madison Coun- 
ty for ten years, and had similar expe- 
rience at Etlan School for two years, 
with earlier service in Rappahannock 
and Nelson Counties. Mr. Yowell is a 
native of Rappahannock County and a 
graduate of Richmond College. Dur- 
ing his long term of service, he has 
witnessed great strides in education, 
among them motor transportation, 
consolidation, accreditation of high 
schools, and a broader scope in the 
program offered. 
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U. S. Peiestitenes 


Earl James McGrath 


Earl James McGrath becomes 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, succeeding John W. Studebaker. 
His recent appointment by President 
Truman has been approved by the U. S. 
Senate. 

Born in Buffalo, New York, Dr. 
McGrath graduated from the Buffalo 
Technical High School in 1920. He 
received his B.A. degree in 1928 and 
his M.A. in 1930, both from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. In 1936 he received 
his Ph.D. at the University of Chi- 
cago. He is married and is a member 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. McGrath leaves a position as 
Professor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to become U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. For 13 years 
he served at the University of Buffalo 
in the following capacities: Assistant 
Director of Personnel Research; As- 
sistant Dean of the Evening Session; 
Assistant to the Chancellor; Professor 
of Education; and Dean of Adminis- 
tration. From 1945-48, Dr. McGrath 
served as Dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, State University of Iowa. 
He is editor of the Journal of General 
Education and author of a number of 
books on education. 

During the last war, Dr. McGrath 
had the rank of lieutenant commander 
in the U. S. Navy and was Officer in 
Charge, Educational Services Section, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. In the fall 
of 1946, he was a member of a 10-man 
Mission to Germany to survey the 
school system in the American-occu- 
pied zone. Among other special ap- 
pointments, Dr. McGrath has served as 
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Member of Staff, Regent’s Inquiry Into 
Character and Cost of Education in 
New York State; Member, Commission 
to Survey Education in the State of 
Utah; Executive Secretary, Survey of 
Louisiana State University; Consultant 
to the Teacher Education Commission; 
Member of Commission to Survey Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and Member of 
President Truman’s Commission on 
Higher Education. He is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the De- 
partment of Higher Education of the 
National Education Association, and a 
member of several professional societies. 


College Notes 

Dr. Edward D. Myers has been 
appointed professor and head of the 
department of philosophy at Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexington. He 
will assume his new duties in Septem- 
ber. Dr. Myers has been dean and 
professor of humanities at Roanoke 
College since 1945. He has previously 
taught at Princeton, Birmingham- 
Southern and Trinity Colleges. A grad- 
uate of Roanoke College, Dr. Myers 
received his M.A. and Ph.D. in philos- 
ophy from Princeton University. 

Dr. W. IL. Bartlett succeeds Dr. 
Myers as dean of Roanoke College. He 
is now serving as professor of Eng- 
lish at Roanoke College, where he has 
taught since 1927. Preceding this, he 
was an instructor at Jefferson High 
School in Roanoke for two years. A 
native of Pittsylvania County, Dr. 
Bartlett received his B.S. degree from 
Roanoke College and earned his M.S. 
and Ph.D. from the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Dean Sharvy G. Umbeck of the 
College of William and Mary has re- 
signed to accept the presidency of Knox 
College, Galenburg, Illinois. Dr. Um- 
beck joined the William and Mary 
faculty in 1938 as an assistant pro- 
fessor. He became a full professor and 
was appointed chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology in 1945. In 
1946 he was named dean of the col- 
lege. He also has served as tennis 
coach and chairman of the faculty 
committee on athletics. 

Washington and Lee Bicenten- 
nial Convocation on April 12 began 
with the academic procession. At the 
convocation, delegates were presented, 
honorary degrees conferred, and Dr. 
Harold W. Dodds, President of Prince- 
ton University, delivered the address. 
Luncheon was served at the Natural 
Bridge Hotel, following. which guests 





New NEA Post 





Lyle W. Ashby 


Lyle W. Ashby was appointed as- 
sistant secretary for professional rela- 
tions of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in December. Dr. Ashby was 
formerly associate director of the Di- 
vision of Publications and assistant edi- 
tor of the NEA Journal. 

In addition to working with the ex- 
ecutive secretary in the general admin- 
istration of the association, he will be 
directly responsible in his new assign- 
ment for carrying forward the work 
with NEA committees, commissions, 
and departments. He also will be re- 
sponsible for studying and improving 
the professional relations of the Na- 
tional Education. Association with all 
its afhliated associations. 

Dr. Ashby joined the NEA staff in 
1928, and prior to that, he taught his- 
tory and debate at the senior high 
school in Kearney, Nebraska. He re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Hastings 
College, Hastings, Nebraska; his mas- 
ter’s degree from American University, 
Washington, D. C.; and his doctorate 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 





returned to Lexington to review the 
cadet corps of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute. The program concluded with a 
reception by President and Mrs. Gaines 
at their home, the former residence 
of General Robert E. Lee. Mr. L. J. 
Desha served as chairman of the Bicen- 
tennial Celebration of Washington and 
Lee University at Lexington. The Vir- 
ginia Education Association was rep- 
resented at this occasion by its Execu- 
tive Secretary, Robert F. Williams. 
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School Board Members 


John L. Goodloe, after thirty- 
two years of service, has resigned from 
the Staunton Board of Education. Hav- 
ing served continuously since October, 
1916, he has been chairman of the 
Board since August, 1920. He gave 
freely of his time and energy in pro- 
moting the welfare of the schools and 
his resignation is much regretted, re- 
ports Superintendent L. F. Shelburne. 

Francis J. Copenhaver is a new 
member of the Smyth County School 
Board for Marion District. He replaces 
B. L. Dickinson who resigned in Au- 
gust after serving 12 years on the 
Board. 


Winston Has New Educational 
Head 


Dr. Charles A. Ford, of Phila- 
delphia, became editor-in-chief of the 
Educational Department of The John 
C. Winston Company on October 15. 
He succeeds Dr. Glenn L. Lembke, who 
is returning to educational administra- 
tion as dean of education at State 
Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland. 
Dr. Ford was formerly connected with 
Temple University where he was dean 
of the new Community College and 
Technology Institute. Beginning with 
Temple in 1929, he served in Naval 
Communications during the war, and 
returned to head four G.I. emergency 
colleges in Philadelphia. Dr. Ford 
holds A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. degrees 
from Ohio State University. 


Eisenhower, Hill, Jansen and 
Herrington Appointed to 
Educational Policies Commission 


Four new appointments to the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and 
the American Association of School 
Administrators for four-year terms, 
beginning January 1, 1949, are: 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, president of 
Columbia University, New York, N. 
Y.; Henry H. Hill, president, Geeorge 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; William Jansen, super- 
intendent of schools, New York, N. 
Y.; and Eugene H. Herrington, prin- 
cipal, Ebert school, Denver, Colo., who 
was reappointed for a four-year term 
by the NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. 

One of the immediate assignments 
of the commission is to make a study 


during 1949 of the role of the public 
for April, 1949 
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schools in the face of continuing in- 
ternational tensions. A second major 
issue which the commission will study 
is the role of the public schools in de- 
veloping moral and spiritual values. 


G. E. Fellowships 


The General Electric Science Fel- 
lowships were offered this year for 
the fourth consecutive year at Union 
College in Schenectady, New York. 
These Fellowships were open to any 
teacher of chemistry or physics in 
any of the high schools in the North- 
eastern states, private or public. The 
District of Columbia and the states 
of Maryland and Virginia were in- 


cluded for the first time this year. 

Five ofthe fifty fellows were from 
Virginia. These included Ruth Car- 
ter, science and math teacher at Ap- 
palachia High School; Eloise Davis, 
teacher of biology and chemistry at 
John Marshall High’ School, Rich- 
mond; David A. Jackson, head of sci- 
ence department of Harrisonburg 
High School; Mildred Lapsley, head 
of science department at James Mon- 
roe High School of Fredericksburg; 
and Pauline Smith, head of science 
department at Osbourn High School 
of Manassas. 


The six weeks spent at Union Col- 
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lege as guests of General Electric 
were of value not only from the stand- 
point of classwork, laboratory work, 
guest lectures, and visits to the G.E. 
Schenectady works but also from per- 
sonal contacts with other teachers in 
the same field of study. This report 
has been written in order that more of 
Virginia’s science teachers might know 
of the program and make application 
should G.E. offer these same Fellow- 
ships for another year. 
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Events 
Visiting Teachers Meet 


The annual conference for Visiting 
Teachers will be held April 7, 8, and 
9 at Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural 
Bridge, Virginia. Considering sugges- 
tions submitted for the program, the 
theme will center on The Child and His 
School. Dr. Caroline Tryon, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who has been an asso- 
ciate with Dr. Daniel Prescott, will 
serve as consultant in this conference. 
Further details may be secured from 
Orville W. Wake, Director of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department of 
Education, Box 60, Richmond, Va. 


Teaching Materials Conference 


In view of the development of the 
use of teaching materials in Virginia 
public schools to thé present time, 
along with the need for careful study 
of those factors which restrict or in- 
fluence present and future progress in 
this area, the State Department of Edu- 
cation has arranged a conference to 
discuss the problem: How Can We 
Better Meet the Teaching Materials 
Needs of Virginia Public Schools? This 
conference has been set for April 7, 
8, and 9 at Woodrow Wilson Rehabili- 
tation Center, Fishersville, Virginia. 
It is arranged particularly for all per- 
sons responsible for extending and pro- 
moting the use of teaching materials. 


D. O. Clubs State Meet 


Diversified Occupations Clubs plan 
a State meeting on April 22 and 23 at 
Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter, Fishersville, at which time State 
officers will be elected and a constitu- 
tion adopted for this new State organi- 
zation. A State pin and emblem will 
also be adopted. 

At this organizational meeting, dis- 
cussions will center around the theme 
of “Closer Relationships Between the 


Schools and Industry.” A quiz will 
also be conducted on “The Purpose of 
Diversified Occupations in the Com- 
munity.” 

Beginning with the school year of 
1948-49, the State was divided into 
six districts consisting of schools in 
each area having Diversified Occupa- 
tions Clubs. Each district plans to 
have representatives at this State-wide 
meeting. Further details may be se- 
cured from George L. Sandvig, As- 
sistant Supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, State Department of 
Education, Richmond 16, Va. 


Student Activities Institute for 
elementary and high school faculty 
members who serve as sponsors of SCA 
and other student activities will be 
held at Farmville State Teachers Col- 
lege during the two-week period be- 
ginning July 11 and ending July 23. 
Applications for enrollment in the 
Institute may be obtained from the 
Dean of the College or from Miss M. 
Frieda Koontz, SCA Executive Secre- 
tary, Cooperative Education Associa- 
tion, 1614 North Ninth Street, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia. All correspond- 
ence regarding the Institute should be 
addressed to Miss Koontz. 
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Adopted in Virginia . . 


ENGLISH FOR 
TODAY 


Noar-Threlkeld-Hach-Murphy 


A completely new series of elementary English 
textbooks for grades three through eight. 
book in the ENGLISH FOR TODAY series of- 
fers a complete elementary language program— 
based on pupil interests and developed through 
pupil activities, practice, and tests—for its partic- 
Beautifully illustrated in color. 


W. F. Marmon, Representative 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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The Highest Degree 
in Enjoyment 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling 
Companies of Lynchburg, Marion, Richmond, and 


South Hill 
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YOUR VEA 


AT WORK 





Central Virginia Industrial 
Education Association has arranged 
outstanding programs including a panel 
discussion on “What Can the Schools 
Do To Better Train the Pupil for In- 
dustry and Business”; at another, The 
Ten-Year Plan for Building, and Con- 
solidation of Public Schools was dis- 
cussed by D. J. Howard, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
State Department of Education; and 
General E. Walton Opie, publisher of 
the Staunton News Leader, spoke on 
“The Vocational Education Needs of 
This Area” at a recent meeting. This 
association meets the third Wednesday 
of each month. 

Farmvil'e State Teachers Col- 
lege Branch of the VEA and the 
teachers of Prince Edward and Cum- 
berland counties enjoyed an afternoon 
tea in the Browsing Room of the Col- 
lege Library on February 11. The va- 
rious service departments within the 
library building held “open house” for 
the guests at which teaching aids were 
displayed. The president of the host 
group is M. Beverley Ruffin. 

Lynchburg Teachers Club will 
commemorate its fiftieth anniversary 
with a dinner meeting, having as its 
guests all the retired teachers in the 
The first meeting of the Club 


city. 





was held March 15, 1899. At that time 
the Club was affiliated with what was 
termed the State League, reports Mrs. 
Lillian W. Musselman. 

Russell County Education Asso- 
ciation Executive Committee held a 
dinner meeting at Claypool Hill on 
November 4, with twenty-three mem- 
bers present. Objectives for the year 
were reported by the following com- 
mittee chairmen: Charles McFarlane, 
Public Relations; Mary Sue Fuller, 
Welfare; A. P. Baldwin, Professional 
Relations; B. D. French, Program; Mrs. 
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Lynn Moore, NEA Membership; Lee | 
Horne, Legislative; and Mrs. Evelyn | 


Artrip, Social Committee. 


Waynesboro Education Associa- — 


tion Public Relations 
Eugene Brondoli, reports on some of 
the activities within the city, includ- 
ing a demonstration dental team from 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice which is checking teeth at Jackson- 
Wilson School for applications of so- 
dium fluoride for all students with 
parental permission; a newsy and at- 
tractively illustrated paper, School- 


Chairman, | 


Time Dispatch, produced by Miss Spit- | 


zer’s Fifth Grade Boys and Girls; and 
registration in the Department of 
Adult Education at the Waynesboro 
High School. 


' 


Attending luncheon meeting of the Roanoke City Education Association 


on February 26 at Hotel Roanoke are: 
Schools; Dr. Leo W. Jenkins, dean of East Carolina Teachers College, | 


D. E. McQuilkin, Superintendent of | 


Greenville, N.C.; Mary DeLong, president of the Roanoke City Education 
Association; and LeRoy H. Smith, Chairman of the Roanoke City School | 


Board. 


and stressed the importance of emphasizing the need for peace and world 


understanding in the classroom. 
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THREE NEW EBFILMS HELP TEACHERS 


ENGLISH 
CHILDREN 








ANTS 


HOLD YOUNG MINDS LONGER 


THE ZOO 
in full 
color 





TEACH YOUNG MINDS BETTER 


Three important new EB 
Films . . . ENGLISH CHILDREN, ANTS, and— 
in full color—THE ZOO . . . now join more 
than 500 Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
in bringing the world to America’s class- 


| rooms. 
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Dr. Jenkins spoke on the handicaps of unusually bright children | 


More than just new films on 
new subjects, these three motion pictures 
are authentic, absorbing, and vitally-needed 
teaching instruments. They bring science, 
biology, social studies, language arts . . . all 
to vivid life in the classroom. They make 
young eyes and ears come alive and learn. 
They make good teaching better teaching by 
making learning more fun, more thorough, 


more lasting. 


ENGLISH CHILDREN, ANTS, 
and THE ZOO are ready for you now. Order 
your preview prints from your local 
EBFilms representative, or write Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 













ORDER Now: 
EBFiims GREar 
PERSONALiry SERIES 


Coming Soon! 
PRODUCTIVITY: Key to Plenty. 
A superb new EBFilm dramat- 
ically showing the life-force of | °°” Meer, 5, 
America’s great industrial de- 
mocracy. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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Tazewell Teachers Go Social. The local association of Tazewell County 
teachers ventured into a new area recently when, on December 16, about 
eighty of the group enjoyed a banquet and square dance at Farmer’s Inn. 

A sumptuous banquet, was enlivened by impromptu talks, readings, pan- 
tomimes, and comic skits for the entertainment of the group. Following 
the banquet, tables were rolled back and Emmet Buckles’ Band from Lebanon 
made foot-stirring music for Virginia reel and square dance. Sam Howard, 
also from Lebanon, called figures. The spirit of the whole affair was in- 
formal, spontaneous, and happy. 

Miss Sammy Scott, teacher of mathematics at Tazewell High School, 
(shown standing in the above picture), was chairman of the committee that 
— the joyous affair. Other members of the committee were Virginia 

ager, Clerk of the Tazewell County School Board; Nancy Ward, librarian at 
Tazewell; Virginia Sutton, Director of Instruction of Tazewell County; 
Clara Scott, elementary supervisor; and Hattie Rasnake, Steelesburg School. 

The decorations for the occasion were pleasingly arranged by Mrs. Frances 
Norman and her committee, of the Richlands faculty. Christmas ever- 
greens adorned tables and furniture and gave Farmer’s Inn a festive ap- 
pearance in keeping with the season, reports J. L. Walthall, Superintendent. 
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Write us for the answer 
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Resolutions of the 


Department of Secondary 


School Principals 


The Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation offers the following resolutions 
for adoption. 
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Be It Resolved: 
That we express our thanks to the 
Honorable William M. Tuck, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, for his continued 
and progressive support of second- 
ary education of Virginia. 
That we express our appreciation to 
G. Tyler Miller, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, for his dynamic 
and constructive leadership in the 
total program of education in Vir- 
ginia and pledge to him our con- 
tinued support. 
That, to Dr. Fred M. Alexander 
and his efficient staff, we wish to 
express our commendation and our 
debt of gratitude for their most 
effective and democratic leadership 
in the formulation and adminis- 
tration of a sound and practical 
program of secondary education. 
That we express our appreciation 
to President Colgate W. Darden, 
Jr., of the University of Virginia, 
for his continued interest in the 
work of the secondary schools of 
Virginia, and for his renewed in- 
vitation for a meeting of the prin- 
cipals at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 
That we express our thanks to Dr. 
Henry H. Hill, President, Peabody 
Teachers’ College, for his stirring 
and inspiring address which chal- 
lenges us to carry on our work 
with enthusiasm. 
That we commend B. L. Stanley, 
our retiring president, for the lead- 
ership which he has demonstrated 
during his two-year tenure of of- 
fice. We also request the secretary 
to send him a telegram expressing 
our regrets that he is physically 
unable to be with us today and 
our wish for his speedy recovery. 
That we reaffirm our belief in the 
benefits derived from the summer 
conferences at the University and 
thank the department for its ef- 
ficient leadership.in planning the 
interesting, informative and in- 
spiring program. 
That we wish to commend the 
Advisory Committee on Secondary 
Education for its excellent work. 
That we urge all district officers 
to make every possible effort to 
enlist all secondary principals into 
membership in the State and na- 
tional organizations, and urge 
every principal to become a par- 
ticipating member of his district, 








State and national associations. 
10. That we urge each principal to be- 
come acquainted with the details 
involved in the program of test- 
ing, follow-up and evaluation and 
lend his support toward the ac- 
complishment of the desired goals. 
ll. That a copy of these resolutions 
be printed in the Virginia Journal 
of Education and that a copy be 
sent to each individual mentioned 
herein. 
Respectfully submitted, 
R. J. COSTEN, Chairman 
CHARLES C. JENNINGS 
R. H. BALLAGH 


Patrons Rebuild School 


Three weeks after fire destroyed the 
Mountain View School in Rockbridge 
County, a two-room frame building 
60x22 feet had been added to the din- 
ing-room and kitchen, along with the 
shop building, to accommodate the 240 
pupils. 

The patrons of the community are 
largely responsible for the speedy erec- 
tion of the two new rooms. Since the 
School Board was unable to hire la- 
borers to begin the construction, the 
patrons offered to construct the new 
school if tools and material were pro- 
vided them. This volunteer work be- 
gan on January 11 under the super- 
vision of the School Board and the 
school opened on February 2. Super- 
intendent R. M. Irby said, “In all of 
my 28 years as superintendent of the 
county school board, I have never had 
finer cooperation in any emergency.” 


Virginia Academy of Science 
announces its Fourth Annual Science 
Talent Search, open to 1949 seniors 
who entered the National Science Tal- 
ent Search. Participants will attend 
the annual meeting of the Virginia 
Academy of Science in Richmond, May 
5 and 6, where they will be interviewed 
and awards made. Dr. James W. Cole, 
Jr., Cobb Chemical Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va., is chairman of the Virginia Sci- 
ence Talent Search Committee. 


The Virginia Academy of Science 
is also sponsoring club and individual 
science exhibit contests, science club 
program award, and science club spon- 
sors awards. Science open house was 
held on April 2 at the Medical College 
of Virginia, University of Virginia, 
College of William and Mary, and Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, and on 
April 9 at the University of Richmond. 
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——— Plan NOW to ADOPT 


THE CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 
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A Literature Program, 


Grades 9-12 


EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS. . . 9th 
EXPLORING LITERARY TRAILS . . . . 10th 
AMERICAN LIFE IN LITERATURE . . . IiIth 
ENGLISH LIFE IN LITERATURE . . . . 12th 


This series is unique in its development of reading skills, 
its speech development program, and its well-balanced 
selection of contemporary and classical literature. 


Write for Additional Information 
George Peek Virginia Representative 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS fo. oer shan Vor: 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 























SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SN7 Summer itehets-—-Fome 20 to July 30 


Post-Session—August 1 to August 27 


Students will find numerous offerings in the Graduate School, in the 
College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, in the Colleges of Architecture, 
Commerce and Business Administration, Engineering, Music, and 
Pharmacy; in the Schools of Education, Journalism, Library Sci- 
ence, Public Admin‘stration, Religion, and Social Work, and in the 
departments of Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, Radio, and 
Cinema. 


Special Rates for Teachers in Active Service 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES are offered in 
the fields of Art, Music, Drama, Audio-Visual 
Education, Remedial Reading, Speech Correc- 
tion, School Administration, Counseling and 
Guidance, Intercultural Education, Communica- 
tions, 





Organized social and recreational program. 


SIX WEEKS—June 20 to July 30 
FOUR WEEKS—August 1 to August 27 
TEN WEEKS—June 20 to August 27 


Rooms are available on and near the campus. 
Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin. 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 
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For Your Information 





Reading Course Examination 
has been fixed for Saturday, April 23, 
by the State Board of Education. 
Teachers’ Reading Course examination 
for the renewal of certificates is of- 
fered in the various school divisions of 
the State. The examination is usually 
conducted in the superintendent’s of- 
fice, or may be given at any point in 
the division under general supervision. 

American Heritage Founda- 
tion, upon completion of the nation- 
wide tour of “The Freedom Train”, 
finds that it has much valuable mate- 
rial left that might be useful in 
schools, which they are offering at spe- 
cial prices. Kit A contains one copy 
each of Heritage of Freedom (paper), 
Good Citizen, Our American Heritage, 
Study Guide for English and Social 
Studies, and The Documents on the 
Freedom Train, $2.25; Kit B contains 
same material except copy of Heritage 
of Freedom is cloth bound, $3.75; Kit 
C has thirty copies of all the above 
materials except one cloth bound copy 
of Heritage of Freedom and one copy 
of Study Guide, $12.50; single copies 
of Heritage of Freedom are $3.50 cloth 


bound and $2.00 paper bound, with 
discount on quantities; Good Citizen, 
Our American Heritage, and Study 
Guide are listed at 25 cents each with 
quantity discounts; the documents on 
the Freedom Train are 10 cents per 
copy or $2.50 per 100; Reader’s Digest 
Film Strips-Our American Heritage 
for set of six film strips, including 
teacher’s manual is priced at $19.50; 
special school price for Documents 
Display Kit is $1.50. Address orders 
to Publications Division, The Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation, 17 East 
45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Awards for Research. Pi Lamb- 
da Theta, National Association for 
Women, has announced two awards 
of $400 each, to be granted on or 
before August 15, 1949, for signifi- 
cant research studies in education. 
An unpublished study may be sub- 
mitted on any aspect of the profes- 
sional problems and contributions of 
women, either in education or in some 
other field. The completed research 
study shall be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Studies and Awards by June 
1, 1949. Further information may 








An Effective English Program 


McCormick-Mathers English books are directed to 
the student and designed to help him master the 
him in forming 
excellent traits of clear thinking that enable him 
to write and speak with confidence. 


The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD 
unfolds to the high school student the full possi- 
bilities of the grammatical structure of the English 
language and stimulates him to constant improve- 
ment of his own speaking and writing habits. 


The PLAIN ENGLISH Exercises for junior high school 
courses stress the mastery of the fundamentals 
along with practical oral and written application. 


The NEw INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE Exercises for the 
elementary grades provide an individualized pro- 
gram which develops effective language expression. 


basic fundamentals and to aid 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 


McCORMICK-MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Wichita, Kans. 


The 


Atlanta, Ga. 








be obtained from Alice H. Hayden, 
Chairman, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Washington. 

National Boys and Girls Week 
will be observed throughout the United 
States and Canada from April 30 to 


May 7, 1949. The celebration will 
mark the 29th annual observance of 
this youth event. With the theme, 
“Building for Citizenship,” the pro- 
gram is designed to focus the attention 
of the public on the interests, activi- 
ties, and problems of youth, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the home, 
church, and school in the proper de- 
velopment of boys and girls. For the 
second year, plaques will be presented 
to communities putting on the most 
outstanding Boys and Girls Weeks. 
Information and suggestions for Boys 
and Girls Week, including a poster and 
manual, may be obtained free of charge 
from National Boys and Girls Week 
Committee, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Room 950, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Indiana University announces its 
summer session, June 14 to September 
3. A detailed bulletin may be obtained 
by writing to the Director of the Sum- 
mer Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Sessions, 
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PLANT A 


GARDEN THIS SPRING 





Columbus, Ohio 





SEEDSMEN 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





T.W.WOOD & SONS 


SINCE 1879 
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THE FITCH DUSTDOWN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


“We're in business to help you clean up!” 


Seminar in Driver Education 
and Training for college professors and 
others in teacher training programs 
will be conducted by George Peabody 
School for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, May 2-6. The instructor for 
this course will be Norman Key, Edu- 
cational Consultant for the American 
Automobile Association, Further in- 
formation may be secured from S. B. 
Sudduth, Head of the Physical Edu- 
cation Department, George Peabody 
College of Teachers, Nashville 4, Ten- 
nessee. 

Northwestern University Sum- 
mer Education Program offers 
nine-week, six-week, and three-weeks 
courses in the School of Education and 
other departments, as well as seven 
specialized workshops. Details may be 
secured from Albert C. Van Dusen, 
Director of Summer Sessions, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

“Frisky” Wants to Be Your 
Pet is a bulletin of suggestions for 
developing a unit in primary grades 
on the rabbit, prepared by Hubert J. 
Davis, General Supervisor, Norfolk 
County Schools. According to the 
bulletin, the rabbit in the classroom is 
more than a pet; its teaching possi- 
bilities are limited only by the resource- 
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HAND in HAND... 
EDUCATION 


Your job, the education of all our 

~ children, is about the most im- 
portant one in America today. 
The progress this country has 
made in the last twenty years at- 
tests your success and is a tribute 
to your efforts. 


SANITATION 


Your job can be done better and 
more efficiently in clean, orderly 
surroundings — and the health 
habits of children improved. You 
will find Fitch DUSTDOWN, 
Floor Seals, 
Towels, Sanitary Chemicals, and 
Equipment an aid to your school 
sanitation program. 






















Teachers’ 


Waxes, Paper 





fulness of the pupils and the teacher. 
The booklet outlines objectives, scien- 
tific principles and concepts, possible 
approach, and integrating activites. 
Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
from Norfolk County Teaching Aids 
Library, Rodman and McLean Streets, 
Portsmouth, Virginia, for 25 cents. 
Duke University announces the 
inauguration of graduate work in pub- 
lic school administration leading to 
the professional degree, Doctor of Edu- 
cation (Ed.D.). A limited number 
of fellowships and scholarships is avail- 
able. For further information, write 
to: Dr. A. M. Proctor, College Sta- 


* tion, Durham, North Carolina. 


“New Horizons”, a 16mm film 
released last March by the Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad Company, has been 
shown in nearly every state of the 
Union. Without leaving their class- 
rooms, thousands of school children 
all over the country are seeing the 
South for the first time. And the 
entire tour of six states is free and is 
made in only 20 minutes! Not only 
the social and educational sides of the 
New South as contrasted with the 
story-book South are shown, but the 
industrial and agricultural advance- 
ments in the region extending from 


EXPERIENCE 
SECURITY 


Have never been more important! 


For twenty-six years Washington National 
has served the teaching profession by writing 
Group Insurance Plans—tailor- 
made to fit the needs of teachers. 


Today more than 1,000 teacher organiza- 
tions sponsor Washington National Group 
Plans as official welfare projects. 


There must be a reason! 


Washington National Insurance 


Chicago (Executive Offices: Evanston, Ill.) 
R. W. RAYMOND, Group Supervisor 
203 Broad-Grace Arcade, 


STABILITY 





Company 





Richmond, Va. 


the Potomac through Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, and Ala- 
bama. For further particulars, write 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad, News 
Bureau, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 


| x 


aie 
MUSIC WEEK 





Schools may secure official posters 
for National Music Week, May 1 to 8, 
like reproduction above (17 x 22 
inches), by addressing their requests 
to: American Music Conference, 332 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 
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tive and interestingly written annual 
report of Robert C. Jennings, Super- 
intendent of Charlottesville Public 
Schools. It is well documented with 
tables and charts that outline the ac- 
complishments of the Charlottesville 
school system. Objectives are also de- 
scribed. 
A list of some of the sections of 
the report will indicate its scope: 
1. Living Together Within the 
Community 
2. How the School Utilizes the 
Community 
3. How the Community Utilizes 
the School 
4. Living Together Within the 
School 
The Three R’s Are Basic 
. Other Learning Experiences 
. Health Comes First 
. Living Together Within the 
Staff 
9. Professional Growth 
10. Teacher Welfare 
11. Looking Forward 
Aluminum Unit, developed by a 
group of teachers from various 
school systems working in conjunc- 
tion with the Aluminum Company of 
America, consists of eight art cards 


oNNM 


“Living Together”? is the attrac- 


for classroom walls, a pupils’ booklet, 
and a teacher’s manual. This science 
series planned for’ sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, contains a number of 
experiments to bring out the inherent 
characteristics of aluminum. Copies 
of the unit may be obtained, without 
charge, by writing the Aluminum 
Company of America, 801 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. In- 
dicate the number of sets of art cards, 
teacher’s manuals, and pupils’ booklets 
desired. 

The Student Projectionist, pre- 
pared by Hubert J. Davis, Director, 
Norfolk County Teaching Aids Li- 
brary at Portsmouth, recommends a 
corp of well-trained student projec- 
tionists to serve as teacher assistants, 
thus providing educational leadership, 
learning activities, and training. In- 
structions are clearly and briefly pre- 
sented. Copies of this bulletin may 
be obtained from Motion Picture Sup- 
ply Co., 720 N. Cleveland St., Rich- 
mond, Virginia, for 10 cents. 


“The Earth and Its Peoples” 
is the title of an unprecedented series 
of instructional motion pictures. The 
first six subjects in the new 36 film 
series on world geography, produced 





PAUL L. BRAND & SON 


Visual Education Specialists 


2153 K Street, N.W. 


Keep up-to- 
date by 


sending for 


our latest 
catalog 





Washington 7, D. C. 


Pt Weer Send for 
ExPears 
: our 1949 
se | E film rental 
E E catalog 
= 
7 supplement No. 1 
real. of new 
PAUL LBRAND 
& DON. features 


Representing 
Bell & Howell Co.—Filmosound Projectors. 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 


Operadio Manufacturing Co.—Turntables. 

Viewlex, Inc.—Filmstrip and Slide Projectors. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc.—Filmstrip and Slide Projectors. 
Beseler Manufacturing Co.—Opaque Projectors. 

Eastman Kodak Company—Cameras and Films. 

Movie-Mite Corp.—Light Weight Sound Projectors. 

Forway Corp.—Light Weight Sound Projectors. 


Webster Wire Recorder Co. 
Wilcox-Gay Tape Recorders. 
Draper Darkening Shades Co. 


Oldest Film Rental Library In Washington 


Send for our 1949 Film Rental Catalog 
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Baseball- 


when you think of the greatest 
player in baseball, you natural- 
ly think of Babe Ruth. His 
name STANDS OUT! 


Beauty and precision naturally 
contribute to the EXCELLENCE 
of REX-O-graph. It is the 


“King of Fluid Duplicators” 
and the name STANDS OUT! 





REX-O-graph Sales and 
Service of Virginia 
116 West Church Ave. 

Roanoke 11, Va. 
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Ginn 'Y. the 
milkmaid, says: 


Milk is the best buy in your food 

budget—and when it’s VIRGINIA 

DAIRY MILK, delicious in the bar- 
gain! 


of VIRGINIA 
DAIRY 





DIAL 
5-2838 
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by Louis deRochemont for United 
World Films, have been completed. 
They deal respectively with Malaya, 
Norway, Guatemala, Java, South 
Africa, and Argentina. Wherever 
these films have been screened, at au- 
dio-visual workshops, teachers’ colleges, 
experimental classrooms and adult edu- 
cation groups, they have been lauded 
as setting entirely new standards of 
authenticity, quality and usefulness. 
Further information on this series of 
two-reel films may be obtained from 
the Education Division of United 
World Films, Inc., 445 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

The Reflections of a Teacher, a 
stimulating play by two classroom 
teachers, Elizabeth Koletka and Charles 
Nepper, is a proved device for an in- 
spirational program and one that gives 
opportunity for participation on the 
part of the membership. This socio- 
drama entertains as well as instructs 
and can be produced in a local, dis- 
trict, or State meeting by any educa- 
tional association. Copies may be se- 
cured from the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
price 25 cents. 








Another DOLGE First/ 


KADOL 


L/QU/D 


KADOL is today’s method of cleaning 
@ various types of flooring because its 

concentrated, brilliant liquid form per- 

mits pouring to make an economical 
@ dilution of only two ounces to the gal- 

lon of water. Easy to handle—and it 

goes a long, clean way in keeping your 
* floors immaculate. 


KADOL is neutral—can be used safely 
“ on linoleum, cork also wood mastic, tile 
and many other surfaces and is recom- 
mended as a general cleaner. No rins- 
ing is ordinarily required; when a 
s KADOL-cleaned surface is dry-mopped, 
an attractive polish results. 


KADOL has no druggy, clinging odor 
associated with usual cleaning com- 
pounds. Its fragrance is pleasant and 
unobtrusive. 


Write for the new KADOL booklet 
which explains its many advantages 
and see your DOLGE Service Man. 


KADOL 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 





WESTPORT, CONNECTIC 
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University of Wisconsin Cen- 
tennial. During 1948-49 its 100th 
year of educational pioneering will be 
celebrated with educational confer- 
ences, symposia, meetings of learned 
societies, memorial projects, and special 
music, drama, art, and radio programs, 
with world famous authorities partic- 
ipating in many of the events. A 
complete calendar of Centennial Events 
may be secured from Robert Taylor, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. 


The New Junior College, the 
next step in free public education, is 
presented by James A. Starrak and 
Raymond M. Hughes in this booklet 
to serve the needs of (1) young men 
and women unable to attend imme- 
diately a standard four-year college 
or who plan to enter occupational 
fields for which standard college cur- 
riculum does not give appropriate 
preparation; (2) adults of all ages 
who wish to improve their occupa- 
tional, cultural, or social-civic status 
by systematic study. The booklet may 
be purchased from The Iowa State 
College Press, Ames, Iowa, for $1.25. 


Toward Better Schools For All 
Children—Through Federal Aid 
is a filmstrip prepared by the National 
Education Association which tells the 
story of why the federal government 
has a major and continuous responsi- 
bility to help the states provide at least 
a minimum level of educational oppor- 
tunity. It answers questions asked at 
both teachers meetings and civic clubs. 
While designed primarily for parents 
and the general public, it is useful for 
teachers’ groups where the need is for 
a general understanding of the reasons 
for Federal Aid. The filmstrip has 55 
frames on standard 35 mm film. Copies 
of the filmstrip and lecture guide may 
be secured on loan from the Virginia 
Education Association, 401 North 
Ninth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


“Games and Self-Testing Ac- 
tivities for the Classroom” offers 
suggestions for rainy day activities 
indoors in a limited space. It is Ed- 
ucation Brief No. 11 prepared by Elsa 
Schneider, Specialist, Health Instruc- 
tion and Physical Education. Copies 
may be secured from U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. 















Responsibilities, 





UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND 
1949 Summer Session 


Two Terms: June 13-July 22—July 23-September 2 


Undergraduate Offerings in Arts and Sciences, Business Administration, Eco- 
nomics, Education. Graduate Work in Bible, Business Administration, Chemistry, 
Education, English, History, Political Science, Psychology and Sociology. 


Workshop in Counseling for Home Room Teachers and Others having Guidance 


For Catalogue, Address: 


Dean of the Summer School, University of Richmond, Va. 














FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA - KITCHEN - DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICHMOND 20, VA. 


PHONE 5-4354 


“VISIT” 
Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 




















Glances at New Books 





by PHYLLIS G. BROWN 


The World About Us, by SimMan P. 
Poo._e, THOMAS FRANK BarTON, 
and InvinG Ropert Mevso. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, New 
York. 248 pages. 

Written to answer questions about 
people and how they live in all parts 
of the world, this fourth-grade basal 
geography textbook is interestingly di- 
vided into units covering the Home, 
Dry Lands, Cold Lands, Hot Lands, 
and All the World. It is well illus- 
trated with pictures, globes, and maps. 


You, by Dorotuy Barucn,- Exiza- 
BETH MONTGOMERY, and W. W. 
Baver, M.D. 288 pages, plus 
guidebook material (127 pages) 
$1.48. Grade 5. You and Others, 
by HELEN SHACTER and W. W. 
Bauer, M.D. Pupils’ edition, 188 
pages. $1.56. Grade 6. Pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, New York. 

Here is help for teachers (and par- 
ents, too) in meeting the special needs 
of pre-adolescents. 


Ten and eleven- 


year-olds have problems of their own 
and need skilled guidance. You and 
You and Others are a part of the pio- 
neering Health and Personal Develop- 
ment Series, a new kind of health pro- 
gram based on the modern concept that 
health of the mind and of the body 
are inseparable. By case studies, fifth 
and sixth-grade readers face their prob- 
lems realistically and discover solu- 
tions in better ways of thinking and 
Clever health habit illustra- 
tions add to the attractiveness of the 
beoks. 


acting. 


Reading in Modern Education, by 
Paut Witty. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 
ty-three tables. 335 pages. $3.50. 

Conceived and written in accord 
with a developmental approach, this 


Twen- 


text emphasizes the essentials of a bal- 
anced reading program and gives prac- 
tical help for the classroom teacher 
in meeting children’s varied needs for 
reading experience. It stresses develop- 
mental reading programs and the pre- 





vention of reading retardation. 


Stories About Linda and Lee, Book I, 
($1.68); Stories About Sally, 
Book II ($1.92); and Your Town 
and Mine, Book III ($2.56); by 
ELEANOR THOMas with ERNEST 
W. Trecs and Fay Apams. Ginn 
and Company, Boston 17, Mass. 

In these three books with their large, 
open pages and wealth of lively pic- 
tures in full color, the child learns 
how to adjust everyday democratic 
living and how to handle simple rela- 
tionships in home, school, and commu- 
nity. This training begins in the first 
grade where habit patterns are set and 
extends all through the series. Through 
controlled vocabulary, easy reading al- 
lows the child to concentrate on un- 
derstanding social-studies concepts 
which help him develop as a citizen of 
a democracy. 

Plane Geometry, by F. EUGENE SEy- 
MOUR and PauL JAMEs SMITH. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 452 pages. Revised. 

In this textbook, geometrical prin- 
ciples are fully covered but the study 
of these principles is a means to an end 
which is the application of the laws of 
thinking in daily life. In this first 














Grades 3-8 


is achieved. 


The McKee Series is the most effective language book for 
all levels of ability in a class—including the “slow-reader”! 





















The 


gem 


Series 


Language for Meaning 


1947-48 Revision 


The ONLY series in which real provision for 
individual differences in ability among children 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN | 
COMPANY: Boston 











Printing and Binding 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 


| Complete Binding Equipment 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, #t 


(Complete 


Service 


Paper Ruling 


DIAL 3-1881 


VIRGINIA 
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Pattern 


1. Functional approach 

2. Step-by-step explanation 
3. smeebeemen example 
4. Immediate practice 
5. Spaced cumulative review 


Fifth Edition 


lems come later. 
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A 5-Step Learning 





Applied Business Arithmetic 


by Curry and Piper 


The instructional matter and the problems are graded 
according to their difficulty and sequence. 
ciples come first and more difficult principles come 
later. Easier problems come first and harder prob- 
To prepare students for complex 
problems, the subordinate skills and knowledges are 
presented early so that when a difficult principle is 
to be taught the student has already learned every- 
thing except the one new principle. 








Easy prin- 


the country . . 





factory. 
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ciililtoes Climbing Structures, Swings, 
Slides, See-Saws, Merry Go-Rounds, Turning Bars, 
Horizontal Ladders and many other items. 
BURKE-BUILT playground equipment has the ap- 
proval of park and playground officials throughout 
. it is designed to give maximum recre- 
ation enjoyment in safe healthful play. 

Swing, slides, and other items now in stock in Rich- 
mond. Climb-A-Round immediate shipment from 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., 
111 E. MAIN STREET, ig 





Burke-Built Climb-A-Round 
Send for 60 Page Catalog H 


ot BURKE-BUILT 


Playground Equipment 





RICHMOND, VA. 
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complete revision, one of the major 
improvements is the clarification of the 
method of indirect proof. 


New Directions in Science Teaching, 
by Anita D. Laton and S. 
RaLPpH Powers. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York 18, 
N. Y. 164 pages. $2.50. 

This book is a rich source of sugges- 
tions for new directions in science 
teaching, in which methods are pre- 
sented as descriptions of work actually 
carried on by successful teachers. 


Number Adventures: Count Five 
($.60); Stories the Numbers Tell, 
($.52); and Number Magic, 
($.52); by G. C. Bartoo, Bess 
STINSON, and JEssE OsBORN. 
Webster Publishing Company, St. 
Louis 3, Mo. Each book con- 
tains 96 pages, 11 x 8%. 

Here is a new approach to the old 
problem of developing number under- 
standings in the first two grades. 
Number Adventures consists of three 
text-workbooks that function on three 
distinct levels. Count Five is for kin- 
dergarten or lower first grade, attrac- 
tive workbook based on pre-school ex- 
periences. Stories the Numbers Tell 
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for upper first grade is a two-color 
workbook which builds understanding 
of the basic number system. Number 
Magic for the second grade with a 
first reader vocabulary expands both 
depth and breadth meanings and un- 
derstandings gained in the two earlier 
books. 
Happy Days with Our Friends, by 
ELIZABETH MONTGOMERY and W. 
W. Bauer. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago 11, Illinois. 95 
pages plus an additional 80 pages 
of teaching suggestions in the 
Teacher’s Edition. Pupils’ Edition, 
$.96; Teacher’s Edition, $.96. 
This new health primer is built on 
the modern concept that physical 
health goes hand in hand with mental 
and emotional wellbeing. It provides 
constructive and stimulating guidance 
for the teacher in building sound per- 
sonalities in sound bodies. The pro- 
gram outlined includes a balance con- 
tent of health, safety, and personal 
development. Its twenty stories about 
Dick and Jane and Baby Sally, aimed 
directly at the interests of boys and 
girls entering school, are told in color- 
ful pictures and easy-to-read text. The 
guidebook brings to teachers the latest 


findings in the field of health and men- 
tal-hygiene teaching; the primer is de- 
signed to make beginning school days 
count. 


Educational Psychology, by ARTHUR 
I. Gates, AkTHUR T. Jersip, T. 
R. McConneELL, and Rosert C. 
CHALLMAN. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. 818 
pages. $4.25. 

In this third edition, the authors 
present a survey of facts and principles 
of educational psychology which they 
believe “will be of most value to stu- 
dents preparing for the teaching pro- 
fession. This volume offers primarily 
material which will help the teacher 
to see his professional activities with 
deeper insight and in broader relation- 
ships, and to carry forward his work 
with more competence and satisfaction. 
For this reason, it should be useful also 
to teachers in service, who wish to re- 
survey the contributions of educational 
psychology. 


Principles of Vocational Education, by 
FRANKLIN J. Kerrer. D. C. 
Heath .and Company, Boston, 
Mass. 402 pages. 

Primacy of the person, interest and 
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PLAN NOW FOR YOUR 


SUMMER 
VACATION 


We have scores of con- 
ducted and independent 
trips including 


Canada 

New England 
California 
The West 
Bermuda 
West Indies 
Florida 
Mexico 
Havana 
Nova Scotia 
Europe 

South America 


Years of experience enable us to 
offer you the finest travel values. 


e No charge for our services © 


C. O. ALLEY TRAVEL 
AGENCY 


708 East Grace, Richmond 
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HOW 


AND 


WHY 


ScitnecRooks 







THE REVISED 
SCIENTIFIC LIVING 





SERIES 
WE SEE, Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN, Primer | 
THROUGH THE YEAR, Grade 1 
WINTER COMES AND GOES, 2 
THE SEASONS PASS, 3 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 4 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 5 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 7 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS s 


ACTIVITY BOOKS TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


Represented by R. V. AUGUSTINE 


THE L. W. SINGER C0. INC. 


SYRACUSE, 








motivation, reality, democracy, meth- 
od, intelligence, ethics, and evaluation 
are fundamentals of education system- 
atically presented in this professional 
text. It is a philosophy of sound voca- 
tional education which proves to be 
sound general education. 


Building Our America, by Criyve B. 
Moore, HELEN M. CARPENTER, 
Frep B. PArmnTer, and GERTRUDE 
M. Lewis. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, N. Y. Illustrated. 
468 pages. $2.40. 

Stirring stories of the people who 
discovered and built our country that 
grip the attention of ten to twelve- 
year-old boys and girls, this book is 
the culmination of many years of gath- 
ering and testing ideas in teaching his- 
tory and social studies to elementary 
pupils. Emphasis is given to the every- 
day life of the people and to the strug- 
gle of Americans to preserve and in- 
crease the liberties of the individual 
citizen and to build a great Democracy. 


Mechanical Drawing at Work, by Wu.- 
LIAM W. Rocers and Rosert H. 
Barnes. Silver Burdett Company, 
New York 3, N. Y. Illustrated. 
186 pages. $2.48. 

Written under three guiding prin- 
ciples that mechanical drawing stu- 
dents should (1) learn to draw by 
drawing, (2) have facts and informa- 
tion about drawings, and (3) work 
under conditions and standards similar 
to those of industry, the text consists 
of a series of forty “jobs”, all or part 
of which are to be done by the stu- 
dents. In working out the jobs, stu- 
dents learn the necessary elements of 
drafting and the technical information 
needed in various trades and in mak- 
ing typical shop drawings. 


Classics For Enjoyment, edited and 
adapted by BeNscoTter, BUNCE, 
Howes, et al. Laidlaw Brothers, 
Chicago, Ill. $1.52. 

Ivanhoe, Oliver Twist, A Tale of 
Two Cities, Jane Eyre, Lorna Doone, 
Pride and Prejudice, Selections from 
Poe, and Les Miserables are now avail- 
able in this new edition, prepared espe- 
cially for average high-school pupils. 
Simplified vocabulary and removal of 
long, difficult, and involved passages 
and interpretations make these books 
readable and -understandable. Simpli- 
fied editions of Silas Marner, David 
Copperfield, Wuthering Heights, Moby 
Dick, and The Count of Monte Cristo 


are now in preparation. 











BOGGED down with committee work on 
reader selection? Winston’s staff can help 
you with monographs and vocabulary 
studies for the famous Easy GrowTH IN 
| Reaprine. Write Winston FLAsHEs. 


te ol 


POCAHONTAS’ wedding day—335 years 
ago this April 5—recalls childhood’s lost 
sense of major disappointment upon learn- 
ing that the surname of the John who wed 
the Indian Princess was Rolfe, not Smith. 
OPI 
"... MIND your arithmetic. What would 
life be without arithmetic but a sense of 
horrors?” a famous English essayist said 
to a little girl more than a hundred years 
ago. Today, his counsel still holds, and we 
know of no better way for little girls (boys, 
too) to follow through than via the popu- 
lar ARITHMETIC WE UseESeries, Grades 1-9. 
wre 
DEATH rides the highway at the rate of 
40% of an entire year’s traffic deaths and 
35% of injuries on week-ends. 
ers 
LEATHER —alligator from South America, 
ostrich from South Africa, morocco from 
England, pin seal from Alaska, sadd!e from 
the U. S.—these are sources of supply for 


| one famous wallet manufacturer. Our 


NeigHsors GEOGRAPHIES cover still a 
wider territory and many great industries. 
od 
CIRCUS a la Ringling began 65 years ago 
as a traveling wagon show. Topy Ty Ler, 


| by James Otis, published four years before 
| that, is still the best circus story ever 
| written. Available in The Winston CLEAR- 


Types Poputar CLassics. 

PPI 
NANCY’S WORLD is that of a real child 
in a real first grade. It is the apropos title 
of the first book in the new Winston 
SocraLSrupies Seriés. Mary Willcockson 
is the author; Dr. Roy A. Price, chief 


consultant. ues 


| ANTIBIOTIC, Benelux, genocide, Atabrine, 


| words as they come 


| 
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jeep, F M, brucellosis ,video,allergy. Allthese 
new words may be 

found in THe Wins- TEACHERS 
ton Dictionary, Col- ”* “te 
lege Edition, the only 
dictionary that makes 
for easy reference by / 
incorporating in the ( 
body of the book new 





ex 
; * warion’s ww 
into usage. 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Los Angeles 15 








Building Our Communities, by CLYDE 
B. Moors, Frep B. PamNnTer, 
GerTrupDeE M. Lewis, and HELEN 
M. Carpenter. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 312 pages. 
$2.12. 

Communities in the United States 
are arranged in units, covering desert, 
range, farm, forest, mining, fishing, as 
well as Alaskan and city communities 
in this interesting social studies text, 
climaxing with a unit on “The World 
Is One Community.” 
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Helping Handicapped Children in 
School, by Epwarp Wi11aM 
Dotcuw. The Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Ill. 349 pages. $3.50. 

As an aid to the teacher, as well as 


the parent, this book has been written. 
It tells how to identify the handi- 
capped child, how to understand his 
difficulties, and how to help him un- 
der school conditions. 














New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 











Sketches courtesy of 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
“Understand Your Child“ 


Getting Along with Others 


How modern findings on this subject 
may aid you in helping your pupils 


Modern education, in emphasizing better human 
relations, makes it important today that people 
from earliest childhood be taught to get along with 
others. As every teacher and mother knows, this 
is far from a simple undertaking. It is no wonder, 
therefore, there is such a growing demand for in- 
formation which will give teachers and parents the 
help they need in molding a child along lines that 
will help make for a better, well-adjusted, more 


successful adult. 


To meet this demand, Dr. W. Carson Ryan, a 
recognized authority in the field, has compiled the 
list at the right. These, he believes to be the best 
and most helpful pamphlets and periodicals deal- 
ing with various phases of developing emotional 
stability from infancy through childhood years. 


If further interested, consult your library or book- 
dealer, or write directly to the publishers. This 
information comes from W. Carson Ryan, Ph. D., 


Kenan Prof. of Educ., Univ. of North Carolina. 


We hope the above is helpful to you just as millions 
find chewing Wrigley's Spearmint helpful to them. 

















Periodicals : 

CHILD sTUDY— Quarterly, Child 
Study Ass’n of America, 132 E. 
74th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
(65c a copy, $2.25 a year). 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD— 
Quarterly, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene (25c a copy, 
$1 year), 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 


Pamphlets: 
UNDERSTAND YOUR CHILD— 
From 6 to 12—Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. (z0c). 
CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT IN 
NURSERY SCHOOL—LIili E. Peller, 
National Comm. for Mental Hy- 
giene, 1790 Broadway, NewYork, 
N. ¥. (sec). 

SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF CHIL- 
DREN: Whena Child Hurts Other 
Children, etc.—New York Comm. 
on Mental Hygiene, 105 E. 22nd 
St., New York 10, N.Y. (10c 
each, packet of 8, 75c). 

A POUND OF PREVENTION: How 
Teachers Can Meet the Emotion- 
al Needs of Young Children— 
J. L. Hymes, Jr., New York 
Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
address above (25c). 


DISCIPLINE: What Is It?— Helen 
S. Burgess, Child Study Ass’n 
of America—132 E. 74th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. (35¢). 

MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM— American Medical As- 
sociation, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
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Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 





ADAMS 


$2,200 — Opening Salary — $3,800 


Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
perience. Most positions are permanent with annual increments. 


Member N. A. T. A 


llth year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. _ ao ae 
TEACHERS AGENCY COLORADO BLDG.—l4th & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON 65, D. C. 
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-— Recent Virginia 
in the modern 


DALE-DALE: 
Cours eléméntaire 





HUEBENER: 








Qui, je parle franca 


CASIS-SWITZER- 


El mundo espanol. 
Teachers Manual Available. 





Adentions 
language yield 








de francais 
for first year French classes 


is! 


A Second Book in French. 


for second year French classes 


HARRISON-WOOLSEY : 
Third Edition, in 2 vols. 


for first and second year Spanish classes 








Virginia Representatives: 


Frank L. Crone 
2416 Park Ave.—Richmond 20 





D. C. Heath and Company 


Richard H. Marsland—703 Spottswood Road 
Spottswood Park—Richmond 21 
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A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 


This issue contains considerable ad- 43¢ 
vertising for transportation companies 
and for summer schools. Most of their 
offerings are not listed in this column 
because they can serve you best if you 
tell them more of your plans than 
can be given in the coupon below. 








of employees, customer, and 
stockholders. Not an accounting 
presentation, but a straightfor- 
ward story of free enterprise in 
action. 


Vacation plans for the Southwest 
are outlined in attractive folders 
by Transcontinental Bus System. 
Teachers Tours folder, containing 
rates and detailed information on 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
4le 42¢ 43c 45c 
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Subject taught 
Name of School 
School address .. 
Enrollment: 
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Boys 





USE THIS COUPON 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 





sightseeing trips of interest to 45c Free 1949 Catalog on Craft Sup- 
educators, covering Southern Cali- plies With Valuable Ideas for 
fornia, Arizona and Nevada. Handicraft Work and Hobbies. 
“Profits Mean Progress for Every- 46c Booklet “Adventure Trails.” Well 
one” is an illustrated booklet set- illustrated with many suggestions 
ting forth the 1948 business re- for planning a trip. Shows sched- 
sults of a large corporation. A ules of tours to all parts of the 
simple explanation of the way in U.S.A., Mexico, South America 
which profits benefit everyone and Europe. 
andi’ ean tate Sew chee bent iextenaet 47c Quiz on Railroads and Railroad- 
ing—a 64-page booklet contain- 
ing 268 questions and answers 
about the American railroads, 
their history, development, mile- 
age, equipment and operations. 
48c “Teacher Credit Tours,” an in- 
Ge ATe 48e formative folder on tours for 
credit toward securing or renew- 
See Poe: ee ing teaching certificates. 
we sie 6 ha ween ee i — = 
cers ee VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 
INCORPORATED 
Girls. .......- 0000s eee | 101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA 
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THE MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 






5 Just Adopted by the State Board of Education, for Use in 
. Virginia High Schools! 









Written with Clarity 







and Simplicity, 


and 






THE 
MAKING OF Organized for 
TODAY'S WORLD ee 


DSCC 







HUGHES Understanding. 





Free Teachers’ Handbook, with 
invaluable Background Material 


Sompanying 
Y WORKBOOK 

















Written by an Actual Classroom Teacher under Actual Classroom Conditions, this Highly Interesting Text 
Explains the Effects upon Our World of Today of Events and Ideas of Other Times and Other Lands. 



























For Your Elementary Grades 





Third Grade Geography Fourth Grade History 
Pierce's THE COMMUNITY WHERE Townsend's OUR AMERICA 
| LIVE 
A Pictorial, Charmingly Written 
‘ eae ; The Activity Textbook which Story of the Simple Highlights 
THE COMMUNITY Focusses Study Solely on the of Our Country’s Story It is 
WHERE I LIVE Child’s Own Community Designed to Create, in the 
This Book is Basic Social Child’s Mind, a Favorable Atti- 
Studies a Supplementary tude toward History, by Mak- 
Reader, Informal Science, ing this First Experience a De- 
and an Ideal Means for Lan lightful One. Young pupils will 
guage Arts Work learn to appreciate the Amer- 
VOTI { resolution of the ican Way of Life 
State Board of Education 
Permits the Use of a Text Its use Inevitably Leads to a 
in Third Grade Geography Class study of Local History 
Net $1.20 Net $1.41 


ALLYN and BACON 


11 East 36th Street New York City 16 
Virginia Representatives 

W. Corl Whitlock Russell B. Hay 
3 Gildersleeve Wood, Charlottesville 4026 Cutshaw Avenue, Richmond 








